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CHAPTER  I 


irrTRCDUCTIOH 
I.     STATBBiEENT  OP  THB  PROBLEM 

In  recent  years  mimerous  attacks  have  "been  made  on  sec- 
ondary schools  In  the  conntry,  charging  administrators  and 

ij    other  educational  leaders  with  neglect  in  preparing  youth  for 

il 

tasks  of  the  working  world.    It  would  seem  that  it  is  time 
for  an  evaluation-  a  time  to  take  stock-  a  time  to  make  a 
careful  check  on  the  product  being  turned  out.    Recent  dis- 
cussions of  secondary  schools  have  emphasized  that  schools 
ought  to  take  the  same  interest  in  their  products  that  in- 
dustry takes  in  its  output.    A  real  interest  in  its  product 
and  a  means  of  evaluating  this  product  are  requisites    in  a 
comprehensive  program  of  guidance. 

Because  no  real  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate  the 
total  guidance  offering  in  Bloomfield  High  School  since  cer- 
tain provisions  for  a  better-defined  guidance  program  were 
made  in  1939,  it  is  logical  that  a  follow-up  study  of  grad- 
uates and  non-graduates  from  1940-1945  would  be  a  highly 
desirable  method  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  Bloomfield 
High  School  is  preparing  its  youth  to  meet  problems  of  life 
beyond  high  school.    This  kind  of  study  would  also,  it  seems. 


give  evidence  of  needs  of  post-high-school  youth  In  Bloomfleld 
and  would  suggest  crucial  points  to  be  emphasized  in  extend- 
ing guidance  to  include  out-of-school  youth.    These  two  goals 
then  would  serve  as  major  objectives  in  this  study: 

1,  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  Bloomfleld 
High  School  is  preparing  its  youth  to  meet 
problems  of  every- day  living  beyond  high 
school. 

2.  To  determine  needs  of  post-high-school  youth 
in  Bloomfleld  in  an  attempt  to  discover  means 
of  extending  guidance  services  beyond  the  high- 
school  years. 

In  the  process  of  assembling  Information  relevant  to 
these  two  main  problems,  it  is  evident  that  many  other  things 
of  real  Interest  and  significance  to  the  total  guidance  offer- 
ing would  be  discovered  -  information  needed  to  make  guidance 
in  Bloomfleld  High  School  really  function. 

1.  What  becomes  of  the  graduates  and  non-graduates  ? 

2.  In  what  occupations  are  they  now  engaged  ? 

3.  Are  they  happy  in  their  work  ? 

4.  How  do  they  evaluate  their  high-school  experiences  ? 

5.  Are  they  sensitive  to  their  own  needs  and  to  needs 
of  other  youth  in  their  community  ? 

6.  Why  do  they  leave  school,  if  not  graduated  ? 

7.  How  do  they  get  their  first  job  ? 

8.  What  problems  of  occupational  adjustment  do  they 

have  ? 

9.  What  educational  training  do  they  obtain  after  high 

school  ? 


10.  What  factors  contribute  to  their  Job  satisfaction  ? 

11.  How  can  their  high  school  be  of  further  help  to 
them  ? 

12.  Did  their  high  school  training  of  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  years  prepare  them  for  problems  met  since 
leaving  ? 

Each  of  these  questions  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
anyone  who  professes  to  be  a  guidance  worker,  and  each  ques- 
tion has  particular  significance  in  this  -  the  first  true 
follow-up  of  graduates  and  non-graduates  of  Bloomfield  High 
School. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  this  study  the  suitability 
of  the  curriculum  may  be  determined,  a  knowledge  of  what 
youth  wants  from  Bloomfield  High  School  may  be  obtained,  and 
the  extent  to  which  this  high  school  is  preparing  its  grad- 
uates and  non-graduates  to  meet  problems  of  everyday  living 
may  be  del^ermined.    As  a  result,  it  is  hoped  that  Bloomfield 
High  Sohool  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  offer  the  kind 
of  guidance  which  will  contribute  most  to  in-school  ad;)ust- 
ments    of  each  pupil  who  enters,  as  well  as  to  post-school 
adjustments  of  every  pupil  who  leaves. 

II.  IMPORTAFCE  OP  POLIOW-UP  STUDIES  IF  TEE  GUIDAITCE  PROGRAM 

Authorities  in  guidance  agree  that  follow-up  studies 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  whole  guidance  offering.  These 
kinds  of  procedures  have  a  logical  connection  with  the  total 
program  of  guidance.    They  can  be  rightly  termed  a  necessary 


technique  in  evaluating  a  school's  program,  for  through  in- 
formation revealed  in  such  procedures,  the  strengths  and  the 
weaknesses  of  the  total  guidance  offering  may  be  ascertained. 
Furthermore,  such  information  should  indicate,  to  some  degree, 
the  desired  direction  and  should  throw  emphasis  on  certain 
points  in  the  whole  guidance  program  needing  strengthening. 
This  kind  of  measuring  stick  may  be  rightly  termed  the  final 
test  of  guidance  service. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  present  concept  of  guid- 
ance implies  the  idea  of  "follow-ups".    It  is  agreed  that 
guidance  begins  before  the  child  enters  school  and  extends 
beyond  the  years  spent  within  the  classroom  to  embrace  the 
post-school  period,  the  length  of  which  can  be  determined 
only  by  the  nature  of  the  individual  concerned.    A  true 
follow-up  is  Important  then,  for  it  functions  in  this  post- 
school  period,  the  time  when  many  youth  are  faced  with  diffi- 
culties in  making  life  adjustments  -  educational,  vocational, 
and  personal-social. 

One  may  well  question  whether  a  school  has  dis- 
charged its  full  guidance  responsibility  if  it 
gives  a  pupil  careful  attention  while  he  is  in 
school,  but  abruptly  terminates  its  interest  in 
him  when  he  is  graduated.  1/ 

T/   A.E.  Traxler,  Techniques  of  Sui dance.    ITew  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1945,  p,  452. 
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All  youth  leaving  high  school  must  have  the  assurance 
that  they  can  turn  back  to  the  school  for  guidance  whenever 
needed.    The  follow-up  then  is  one  means  of  extending  the 
guidance  service  in  order  to  help  all  pupils,  graduates  and 
other  school  leavers,  to  make  more  satisfactoiry  adjustments 
to  life  problems. 

Another  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  follow-up  to 
the  total  guidance  program  may  be  shown  through  a  mention  of 
the  information  received  to  the  pupils  already  in  school.  It 
offers  a  valuable  source  of  information  about  occnpations, 
and  this  information,  if  properly  assembled  and  used,  con- 
tributes strength  to  the  entire  guidance  area.    Through  this 
procedure  pupils  in  school  may  get  an  occupational  picture 
of  their  immediate  environment.    Fields  of  work  represented 
by  pupils  graduated  or  dropped  out,  types  of  firms  employing 
these  pupils,  their  major  vocational  problems  faced  during 
the  immediate  post-school  period,  wages  received  -  all  this 
is  pertinent  to  youth  in  school,  and  it  is  best  obtained 
through  a  follow-up  study.    First-hand  information  from  those 
whom  we  have  known  is  most  valuable.    If  graduates  and  non- 
graduates  fail  in  the  jobs  they  select,  the  school  should 
discover  why.     This  kind  of  information  would  help  to  improve 
the  school's  guidance  service,  teaching  methods,  and  voca- 
tional offerings.    Furthermore,  with  this  kind  of  information 
readily  at  hand,  counselors  can  anticipate  problems  and  op- 
portunities which  lie  ahead  and  thus  make  their  guidance  more 


meaningful  and  pertinent,    ffhat  actually  exists  carries  more 
weight  than  what  might  exist. 

Information  gained  through  the  follow-up  serves  another 
purpose,  too;  namely,  as  a  means  of  extending  the  Individual 
Inventory.    Any  Information  which  will  contribute  to  a  "better 
understanding  of  the  Individual's  Immediate  problems  should 
Insure  more  adequate  guidance  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted 
i    with  this  responsibility.    If  guidance  Is  to  be  continuous 
and  for  all,  then  we  need  constantly  to  add  to  our  records 
the  kind  of  Information  possible  only  through  a  follow-up. 
How  else  may  the  needs  of  post-high-school  youth  be  deter- 
mined ?    This  Information  then  suggests  a  direction  for 
counselors. 

Knowledge  of  these  needs  suggests  another  aspect  of 
the  Importance  of  follow-ups;  that  Is,  a  basis  for  revision 
within  the  curriculum.    In  order  that  a  school  maintain  a 
functional  educational  program,  there  must  be  frequent  currlc 
ulum  changes.    These  changes  grow  out  of  needs  and  the  In- 
formation gained  through  follow-up  studies  provides  one  way 
of  learning  about  these  needs.    Revisions,  made  In  the  light 
of  this  type  of  findings  cannot  be  challenged,  for  Individual 
needs  must  be  met. 

Because  a  follow-up  study  is  a  means  of  evaluating  the 
entire  educational  program,  a  means  of  extending  the  guidance 
service  beyond  the  classroom,  a  means  of  enriching  the 


occupational  information  offered  to  pupils  already  in  school, 
a  means  of  extending  the  individual  inventory,  and  a  sound 
"basis  for  curriculum  revision,  its  importance  to  the  total 
guidance  program  can  hardly  be  questioned.    Only  through  such 
procedures  can  guidance  acquire  a  sound  basis,  and  vocational 
training  "be  geared  to  present  demands. 

III.     niPO^TATTCE  OF  A  FOLXOVT-UP  TO  BLOOIilPIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

When  factors  such  as  the  location  of  the  school,  the 
size  of  the  school,  curriculum  offerings,  student  personnel, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  school  are  taken  into  consideration, 
then  the  need  of  a  follow-up  to  Bloomfield  High  School  be- 
comes obvious. 

It  can  be  properly  classified  as  a  small  to  medium  four- 
year  high  school  having  a  total  enrollment  of  225  in  1946-47, 
marking  an  increase  of  approximately  175  since  1917,  the  year 
when  a  four-year  plan  was  established.    The  highest  enrollment 
occurred  during  the  school  year  1939-40  when  290  pupils  were 
registered.    During  the  twenty- five  year  period  that  this  high 
school  has  served  the  community,  929  pupils  have  graduated. 
The  first  graduating  class  consisted  of  seven  pupils,  while 
the  number  of  graduates  for  the  year  1946-47,  totaled  50, 
The  largest  graduating  class  In  the  history  of  the  school 
was  seventy-four  in  the  year  1940. 

At  no  time  during  the  years  that  this  high  school  has 
been  functioning-  has  a  serious  attempt  been  made  to  follow- 
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up  the  graduates  and  non-graduates.    And  yet,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  product  of  a  school  determines  in  large  measure  the 
success  of  the  offering. 

Whereas  the  studies  made  in  1926  and  1930  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Principal  were  aimed  to  effect  certain 
desirable  changes,  they  were  directed  to  a  certain  number 
of  the  graduates  only.    Non-graduates  were  not  included; 
neither  were  all  of  the  graduates.    However,  if  it  seemed 
important  then  in  the  early  years  of  the  high  school  to 
conduct  a  follow-up  on  a  small  scale,  obviously  the  increase 
in  enrollment,  the  many  changes  in  the  economic  structure  of 
the  community,  the  increased  emphasis  on  individual  pupil 
needs,  and  the  fact  that  we  profess  to  have  a  guidance  pro- 
gram strengthen  the  importance  of  conducting  a  follow-up  now. 

Furthermore,  the  idea  of  consistent,  continuons  evalua- 
tion realized  through  a  follow-up  is  embodied  in  the  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  Bloomfield  High  School.    "His  abilities, 
interests,  and  needs  occupy  our  best  attention,  since  through 
this  understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  student  we  can  best 
guide  him  in  his  school  work,"      Because  needs  are  revealed 
in  the  results  of  a  follow-up,  this  information,  if  made 
available,  would  increase  the  awareness  of  needs  and  thus 
direct  one's  attention  toward  best  policies  for  the  future. 

1/    Statement  of  Pkilosopiky  and  Objectives  of  Bloomfield  High 
uchool  in  Appendix. 


Another  factor  whioh  makes  this  study  seem  necessary 
concerns  plans  for  expanding  the  present  school  plant  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  increased  enrollment.    It  is  fair  to  predict 
that  in  the  light  of  new  building  projects  in  the  town  and 
population  trends,  the  high-school  enrollment  will  steadily 
increase,        A  "  building  committee"  should  find  the  informa- 
tion obtained  in  a  follow-up  extremely  valuable  in  diagnosing 
needs  and  suggesting  points  of  empnasis.    Because  many  of  the 
present  and  future  taxpayers  make  up  the  personnel  of  this 
study,  their  opinions  are  valuable,  and  they  should  have  a 
part  in  determining  the  function  of  the  high  school  in  their 
-conmunity . 

A  follow-up  at  this  time  would  also  provide  the  school 
with  more  realistic  information  concerning  local  occupational 
material.    At  present  this  kind  of  material  is  lacking.  The 
reaction  of  the  teaching  personnel  toward  the  guidance  program 
might  well  be  improved  if  source  materials  were  made  adequate 
and  easily  accessible.     Group  guidance  would  take  on  a  new 
meaning  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  if  they  were  provided 
timely  data  from  follow-ups. 

The  location  of  the  high  school  seems  to  suggest  the 
importance  of  a  follow-up.    It  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
Bloomfield,  a  suburban  American  town  with  a  population  of 
4,^09    according  to  the  1940  Census  figares,  and  is  included 
in  the  metropolitan  district  of  Hartford.     Its  proximity  to 


a  city  like  Hartford  suggests  much  in  the  way  of  source  mate- 
rial and  cultural  advantages  for  guidance  purposes.  iJecause 
many  high- school  youth  find  employment  in  city  offices,  stores, 
and  plants,  a  knowledge  of  the  local  labor  demands  and  trends 
seems  necessary*     Certain  revisions  in  curriculum  offerings 
might  need  to  be  made  when  examined  in  the  light  of  needs  of 
the  workers  in  and  around  Hartford. 

For  the  past  five  years  students  have  been  permitted  to 
choose  from  among  four  curricula:  civic  and  homemaking,  com- 
mercial, industrial  arts,  and  college  preparatory.    A  normal 
program  consists  of  four  subject  courses,  including  required 
and  elective.     In  order  to  receive  a  diploma,  students  must 
successfully  earn  sixteen  credits  taken  from  the  required 
and  electives  in  each  curriculum.    All  pupils  may  elect  cer- 
tain courses  with  two  exceptions;  namely,  the  college  prep- 
aratory group  in  the  ninth  grade  and  the  industrial  arts 
group  in  the  tenth  grade.     Just  how  this  irregularity  could 
be  removed,  and  just  what  should  be  offered  in  the  future 
might  be  partly  determined  by  the  results  of  a  follow-up. 

A  follow-up  of  graduates  and  non-graduates  of  ±$loofflfield 
High  School  over  a  certain  period  is  important  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  An  evaluation  of  this  kind  "nas  never  been  made. 

2.  This  kind  of  evaluation  is  implied  in  the  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  the  high  school. 

3.  More  realistic  occupational  information  is  needed. 
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4«    Plans  for  physical  ohanges  of  the  plant  shonld  he 
determined  largely  by  needs  -  the  kind  that  can  be 
shown  through  a  follow-xip. 

b,    Curriculnni  revisions  can  be  made  as  a  result  of  a 
follow-up. 

6«    A  knowledge  of  the  local  labor  market  is  necessary. 

Because  any  follow-up  should  be  appropriate  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  school  involved,  the  preceding 
discussion  will  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  examining  the  pro- 
cedures used. 

1 

CHAPTER  II 

BESCHIPTIOir  OF  POLI.OW-TJP  IHQUIHY  FORM  ATTD  GROUPS  STUDIED 


CHiPIBR  II 

DBSCRIPTIOU  OP  POU.OW-UP  DSQUIHY  FOEM  MD  GROUPS  STUDIED 

I.    PEaPAHA3?IQ£r  FOR  SHE  POLIiOW-UP 

Steps  taken  in  preparation  for  the  follow-up  inoluded 

these  procediires: 

1.    Wide  reading  in  the  field  of  questionnaire  con- 
struction and  follow-up  studies* 

2«    Conferences  with  several  faculty  members  relative 
to  what  should  be  included  in  the  inquiry  form. 

3.    Circulating  first  draft  of  forms  among  the  members 
of  the  Bloomfield  Board  of  Education  to  get  their 
reactions  and  recommendations* 

4*    Individual  conferences  with  several  graduates 
included  in  the  study* 

(The  writer  feels  that  it  would  have  been  helpful 
to  have  called  in  several  non-graduates  at  this  point. 

After  the  fifth  revision  it  seemed  an  appropriate  time 
to  test  it  with  a  trial  group,  a  small  number  of  those  to 
be  included  in  the  total  population.    Experts  in  the  field 
agree  that  this  step  will  inevitably  increase  reliability 
of  the  instrument  as  well  aa  the  probability  of  satisfactory 
returns.    Leonard  Koos,  in  his  discussion  of  the  question- 
naire in  education,  says,  "Many  questionnaires  would  be 
nmch  improved  before  finally  being  put  in  use  if  they  were 


I  first  subjected  to  trial  use  on  a  small  number  of  respondentsT** 

A  selected  group  of  girls  from  the  commercial  department 
cut  the  stencils  for  the  trial  form,  mimeographed  them,  and 
assembled  the  pages  for  distribution •    ^Qiis  experience  in 
working  with  the  instrument  created  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
offered  practical  experience,  and  served  as  an  orientation 
tecl3ni(iue.    On  March  6  a  trial  foim  was  mailed  to  twenty-five 
maoibers  included  in  the  total  population  of  this  stu<3y.  The 
data  which  follow  relative  to  this  group  give  ample  evidence 
I  that  it  was  representative  of  the  total  population* 

1*    There  were  eleven  boys  and  fourteen  girls, 

Z*    There  were  fifteen  graduates  and  five  leavers. 

3«    The  !•  (4*  range  was  from  89  to  157* 

4«    Each  curriculum  was  represented, 

5«    There  were  five  members  from  each  year  in  the  study. 
The  response  on  this  trial  fozm  was  favorable  in  that 
eighteen  of  the  twenty- five  inquiries  were  returned.    Not  one 
return  indicated  a  lack  of  co-cperativeness;    in  fact,    all  I 
were  indicative  of  a  genuine  interest  in  the  procedxire  and  a 
desire  to  be  of  sosie  help.    Two  members  attached  personal 
letters,  and  one  requested  a  conference  to  clarify  further 
his  answers  to  questions.    However,  only  one  of  the  five 
j  leavers  made  a  return.     Uare  and  thought  would  need    to  be 

1/  Leonard  V.  Eoos,  The  (Questionnaire  in  Education .  New  York: 
Hie  Macmillan  Company,  1928,  pp.  117-118. 
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given  to  best  methods  of  seouring  returns  from  leavers  on 
the  final  form. 

Through  these  preparatory  steps  an  interested  nucleus 
was  realized,  and  a  healthy  attitude  toward  the  follow-up 
had  been  developed,  it  was  felt.    Now  the  next  step  could 
be  taken. 

II.     DESCHIPTION  OF  FIUAL  IHQUIHY  POHM 

A  four-page  inquiry  form  mimeographed  on  white  paper 
and  stapled  in  the  upper  left  comer  was  the  final  form  of 
the  instrument »        Changes  made  in  the  final  form  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  pre-test  fall  into  three  areas: 

1«    Changes  made  to  improve  the  general  appearance. 

a.  A  better  grade  of  paper  was  used. 

b.  A  motivating  touch  was  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  front  page  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  respondent  and  to  arouse  his  interest 
in  the  contents.    This  resemblance  to  a  want 
ad  from  a  newspaper  was  an  appeal  to  school 
spirit,  was  a  quick  summary  of  what  was  wanted, 
and  was  another  way  of  emphasizing  the  real 
purpose  of  the  follow-up:  "Better  Schools  for 
Bloomfield  Youth." 

c.  A  need  for  more  spaces  for  writing  in  answers 
was  made  evident  on  the  trial  form,  especially 
those  questions  on  the  last  page;  hence,  more 
space  was  provided  on  the  final  form. 

2,    Changes  made  to  insure  clarity. 

a.    more  in  the  way  of  printed  directions  was 
added  to  temove  possibility  of  several  dif- 
ferent interpretations. 


5^    bee  inquiry  form  in  Appendix. 


2,  "b.    Modifying  words  were  inserted  in  certain 

questions  in  order  to  define  more  accurately, 
thus  reducing  the  element  of  uncertainty  in 
interpretation  to  a  minimum. 

0,    In  several  places  words  which  might  result 
in  a  general  interpretation  were  substituted 
for  more  specific  ones. 

d.    Because  of  confusion  in  filling  in  properly 
some  of  the  personal  data  items  on  the  front 
page,  it  seemed  advisable  to  rearrange  the 
items  so  that  the  checks  of  the  respondent 
would  always  appear  in  the  same  order.  Lines 
were  extended  to  afford  ample  space  for  what- 
ever checks  the  respondent  made. 

3.  Changes  made  to  insure  greater  validity. 

a.    One  new  question  was  added  under  the  section 

on  educational  experience  -  question  number  six. 
It  was  felt  that  the  addition  of  this  question 
would  tend  to  increase  the  validity  of  question 
number  two  on  the  previous  page.    This,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  suggestion  came  from  a  member 
of  the  total  population,  seemed  sufficient 
reason  for  including  it  on  the  final  form. 
A  copy  of  this  question  and  a  note  of  apprecia- 
tion was  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  trial 
group  who  responded.  3/ 

Directions  for  answering  the  questions  on  the  inquiry 
appeared  at  the  very  beginning  of  page  two.    These  are  simply 
stated  and  to  the  point. 

The  main  part  of  the  inquiry  form  was  organized  into 
four  main  parts:  questions  concerning  one's  work  experience, 
questions  concerning  one's  choice  of  an  occupation,  questions 
concerning  one's  educational  experience,  and  questions  con- 
cerning post-high- school  guidance. 


3/  See  sample  letter  in  Appendix.  (Letter  III) 


It  will  be  noted  that  factual  Information  appears  tinder 

the  heading  of  "work  experience" ,  and  there  seems  to  be  some 

repetition  of  information  requested  in  numbers  two,  three, 

and  four.    This  intentional  repetition  is  a  cross-checking 

method  which  has  been  found    valuable  in  checking  the  con- 

4/ 

sistency  of  replies  which  the  respondent  gives.      The  arrange- 
ment in  this  section  seems  logical,  and  care  was  taken  to 
include  no  question  that  might  tend  to  embarrass  the  respon- 
dent; hence,  no  mention  is  made  of  salaries.    Perhaps  in 
future  follow-ups  after  the  confidence  of  out-of-school  youth 
has  been  built  up,  questions  of  wages  might  well  be  included. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  each  question  in  this  first 
group  contributes  positively  to  the  two  major  objectives  of 
the  study.    "Realistic  information  concerning  youth's  work 
problems  is  suggested  in  this  first  part  of  the  inquiry  form, 
as  well  as  certain  characteristics  of  the  local  labor  market. 

In  part  two  of  the  inquiry  each  question  included  relates 
to  the  general  heading  of  "occupational  choice."    If  the  re- 
plies of  the  respondents  here  indicate  difficulties  in  making 
occupational  choices,  a  need  for  competent  help  in  this  kind 
of  planning,  and  a  discrepancy  between  what  they  want  and  what 
they  get,  then  the  school  will  need  to  be  concerned. 

¥ Herbert  A.  Toops,  "Questionnaires",  Encyclopedia  of  Educa- 
onal  Research,    American  Educational  Research  Association, 
Macmlllan,  1941,  p.  875. 


The  importance  of  assisting  the  beginning  worker 
to  get  off  to  a  good  start,  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  an  occupational  goal  which  will  enable  him 
to  earn  a  decent  livelihood,  and  to  grow  to  his  fnll 
occupational  stature  has  generally  "been  recognized.  5/ 

This  kind  of  information  should  suggest  clues  for  develop 
ing  the  kind  of  guidance  program  that  will  contribute  most 
to  the  problem  of  choosing  one's  occupation. 

Under  the  heading  of  "educational  experience"  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  majority  of  questions  call  for  opinions  and 
evaluations  on  the  part  of  the  respondents.    The  primary  pur* 
pose  of  these  kinds  of  questions  is  to  stimulate  discussion 
and  appreciation,  not  to  obtain  statistical  data.    Under  such 
conditions,  reliability  and  validity  are  of  little  signifie 
oanoe.    It  was  hoped  that  question  eight  in  this  section 
might  help  to  make  respondents  aware  of  their  responsibility 
to  community  problems,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  the 
kind  of  thinking  that  might  result  in  positive  action.  Schools 
need  to  know  youth's  reaction  to  courses  offered  and  activ- 
ities provided,  even  though  these  reactions  may  not  always  be 
evidence  of  mature  thinking.     Clues  derived  from  these  kinds 
of  sources    may  prove  most  valuable  to  any  evaluation  pro- 
gram. 

Because  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  follow-up 

was  to  determine  means  of  extending  guidance  services  beyond 

the  high-school  years,  section  four  of  the  inquiry  was 

5/  Lflian  S.  Alexander,  "How  Shall  TTe  Serve  Youth?" 
Employment  Service  Review,  Vol.  14,ITo.4,  April,  1947,  p. 3. 


inoluded.    Through  answers  to  two  questions  on  "post-high- 
school  guidance"  it  was  felt  that  present  needs  of  out-of- 
school  youth  in  this  study  would  te  evident.    Uo  check  list 
suggestive  of  possible  answers  was  included  here,  as  it  was 
thought  that  the  free-response  method  might  increase  the  ac- 
curacy of  thinking  and  result  in  an  answer  that  reflected 
the  true  opinion  of  the  respondent • 

The  preceding  comments  on  the  description  of  this  follow- 
up  inquiry  form  are  ample  proof  that  the  criteria  for  con- 
structing good  questionnaires  have  been  met.    Each  section 
was  planned  with  careful  attention  to  the  objectives  of  the 
follow-up, with  careful  consideration  to  valid  findings  on 
questionnaire  construction,  with  the  personnel  of  the  respon- 
dents in  mind,  and  with  the  conviction  that  each  question  in 
the  inquiry  was  necessary  to  a  realization  of  the  purposes 
of  this  study. 

III.     DESCRIPTION  OP  GROUPS  SELECTED  FOR  STUDY 

One  of  the  early  questions  to  be  decided  in  initiating 
the  study  concerned  the  selection  of  the  group  for  this  sur- 
vey.   After  reading  in  the  field  and  considering  the  major 
objectives  of  this  study,  it  was  decided  that  all  graduates 
and  non-graduates  (except  transfers)  during  the  five-year 
period  from  1940-1945  (inclusive)  would  make  up  the  total 
population  of  this  follow-up.    The  following  reasons  seemed 
to  Justify  this  selection: 


!•    If  all  who  had  graduated  or  left  for  other  reasons, 

except  transfer  and  death,  during  this  five-year  period,  were 

contacted,  this  total  would  be  of  sufficient  size  to  make  a 

worthwhile  study.    An  effort  was  made  to: 

Ask  the  questions  of  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  individuals  so  that  errors  of  Judgment  and  of 
statement  will  have  an  opportunity  to  balance  and 
correct  one  another  and  by  so  doing  yield  a  net 
total  which  will  be  a  reasonable  approximation  of 
the  truth,  6/ 

2.  An  acceptance  of  the  point  of  view  that  guidance  is 
for  all  makes  it  obvious  and  necessary  that  both  graduates  and 
non-graduates  be  included  in  a  follow-up.    Schools  have  a 
responsibility  for  those  who  drop  out  before  they  have  com- 
pleted the  required  course  of  studies  as  well  as  for  those 
who  graduate. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  the  graduates  and  non-graduates  of  1946 
had  been  out  but  approximately  nine  months  and  had  not  had 
time  enough  to  make  certain  adjustments,  this  group  was  not 
included  in  the  study. 

4.  Only  since  1940  have  serious  attempts  been  made  to 
define  more  clearly  the  guidance  offering  of  the  entire 
school.    Therefore,  an  evaluation  which  begins  at  that  point 
seems  timely.  Those  who  were  subjected  to  certain  guidance 
practices  and  procedures  should  have  worthwhile  opinions  as 
to  their  value. 

E Andrew  Tennant  Wylie,  "To  What  Extent  May  We  Rely  Upon  the 
swers  to  a  School  Questionnaire?"  Journal  of  Educational 
Method.  6:257,  1927. 
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5.  Transfers  were  not  Inoluded,  as  It  was  felt  that 
when  a  student  transferred  to  another  school,  responsibil- 
ities concerning  his  adjustment  would  naturally  become  a 
major  duty  of  assigned  personnel  in  his  new  school  environ- 
ment. 

6.  By  this  time  the  majority  of  those  who  had  served 
in  the  armed  forces  would  be  in  the  process  of  rehabilita- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  their  location,  manner  of  adjust- 
ment, and  needs  would  be  readily  obtainable  as  well  as  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

7.  With    the  exception  of  the  class  of  1941,  the 
writer  had  worked  with  all  the  graduates  and  many  of  the  non- 
graduates  in  English  classes.    This  personal  appeal,  it  was 
thought,  might  result  in  a  larger  percentage  of  returns,  and 
at  the  same  time  lead  to  a  more  intelligent  interpretation 

of  the  results. 

The  six  tables  that  follow  present  graphically  informa- 
tion which  the  writer  considers  significant  in  a  description 
of  the  graduates  and  the  non-graduates  selected  for  this 
study. 

Table  1.    ITumber  of  Graduates  from  1940-1945  Arranged  by- 
Classes 


1941      194E    1945    1944    1945  Total 


TTtunber  of  graduates  50 

ITtiinber  deceased  2 

JTumber  for  which  there 

was  no  address  3 

IfTiinber  not  contacted  due 
to  illness 

number  of  inquiries  sent  45 


65        43  51        43  252 

2  4 

11  5 

1  1 

62        41  51        43  242 


Five  of  the  252  graduates  could  not  be  located.  Three 
of  the  five  were  members  of  the  class  of  1941.    All  in  1944 
and  1945  were  contacted.    Perhaps  we  would  expect  to  find  it 
more  difficult  to  locate  those  who  had  been  out  of  school 
the  longest.    A  total  of  sixty-five  in  the  class  of  1942 
made  that  the  largest  group.    This  follow-up  includes  242 
graduates. 


Table  2«    dumber  of  TTon-Grradtiates  from  1940-1945  Arranged  by 
Years  in  Which  Pupils  left 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total 

Unmber  of  non-graduates 

19 

36 

37 

25 

39 

156 

J. 

ITrunber  for  which  there 
was  no  address 

4 

4 

10 

1 

19 

ITnmber  of  transfers 

6 

12 

7 

9 

15 

49 

ITimber  of  inquiries  sent 

9 

20 

20 

15 

23 

87 

Nineteen  non-graduates  in 

the  period 

covered 

in 

this 

survey  could  not  be  located,  ten  of  whom  left  during  1943. 
More  left  during  1945  than  in  any  other  year,  A  total  of 
eighty- seven  non- graduates  is  included  in  this  follow-up. 


Table  3.    Total  number  of  Boy  and  Girl  Graduates  Arranged 
by  Glasses 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total 

Boys 

23 

28 

18 

23 

14 

106 

Girls 

22 

34 

23 

28 

29 

136 

The  total  number  of  girl  graduates  in  the  follow-up 
exceeds  the  total  number  of  boy  graduates  by  thirty,  or  by 
12,3  per  cent. 


Table  4,    Total  irtimber  of  Boy  and  Girl  Hon- Graduate 8 
Arranged  by  Years  in  TThich  Pupils  Left 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total 

Boys 

6 

11 

16 

8 

16 

57 

Girls 

3 

9 

4 

7 

7 

30 

There  are  nearly  twice  as  many  boy  non-graduates  in 
this  follow-up  as  girls.    The  total  number  of  boy  non- 
graduates  exceeds  the  total  number  of  girl  non-graduates 
by  twenty-seven,  or  31,1  per  cent. 

Table  6.    Distribution  of  Graduates  According  to  Intelligence 
Quotients 


70- 

89 

90-109 

110-129 

130 

or 

above  Total 

ITo. 

$ 

ITo.  1o 

ITo. 

70 

ITo. 

10 

ITo. 

Boys 

2 

1.9 

44  41.9 

52 

49.5 

7 

6.6 

105 

43.9 

Girls 

5 

3,7 

66  49.2 

54 

40.2 

9 

6.7 

134 

56.0 

Total 

7 

2,9 

110  46.0 

106 

44.3 

16 

6.6 

*239 

98.7 

""Intelligence  Quotient  not  recorded  for  one  boy  and 
two  girls.    Henmon-Helson  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Form  A, 
was  administered  to  each  in-coming  class  in  the  fall. 

The  distribution  as  shown  in  Table  5  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  239  graduates  included  are  a  normal  group, 
the  median  I.Q.  being  106.    The  largest  total  percentage  falls 
into  the  90  -  109  I.Q.  range  -  the  grouping  considered  aver- 
age.   More  girls  are  in  the  lowest  grouping  represented,  and 
more  girls  are  in  the  highest^  


Table  6.    Distribution  of  Fon-GradtiateB  According  to 
Intelligence  Quotients 


50-69 


70-89 


90-109 


110-129  Total 


Fo>  Ho.  1o  Ho. 


Ho.    ^    Ho.  jo 


Boys 


7    9.5    27    36.9    15  20.5  49  67.1 


Girls  1.  1.3  8  10.9  IE  16.4  3.  4.1  24  32.8 
Total    1      1.3  15  20.5    39    53.4    18  23.2*73  99.9 


*  I.Q.  information  not  available  for  eight  boys 
and  six  girls.    Henmon-Helson  Test  of  Kental 
Ability,  ^orm  A,  was  administered  to  each  in- 
coming class  in  the  fall. 

The  fact  that  I.Q.  information  is  lacking  for  16  per  cent 


j     of  the  non-graduates  in  this  study  makes  it  impossible  to 


I     get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  group  in  this  respect.  However 
!     the  findings  show  that  of  the  73  non-graduates  represented 
in  the  table,  the  largest  percentage  falls  within  the  90-109 
I.Q.  range,  the  median  score  being  101.    It  will  be  noted 
!    that  the  larger  proportion  of  low  I.Q.'s  are  in  this  non- 
graduate  group. 

In  Figure  1,  on  the  next  page,  the  distribution  of  grad- 
uates and  non-graduates  according  to  courses  taken  in  high 
school  is  shown. 


The  fact  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  graduates  and 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  non-graduates  in  this  study  elected 
the  commercial  course  when  In  high  school  may  have  signifi- 
cant hearing  on  the  findings.    In  like  manner,  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  non-graduates  elected  the  Industrial  arts  course. 
This  factor  will  need  to  be  kept  In  mind  In  Interpreting 
some  of  the  data  which  follow.    The  fact  that  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  graduates  and  about  one-twentieth  of  the  non- 
graduates  elected  the  college  course  will  be  reflected  In 
the  further  education  of  these  two  groups.    ?ron  the  stand- 
point of  curriculum  revision,  the  fact  that  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  girl  graduates  enrolled  In  the  Homemaklng  Course 
and  not  any  of  the  non-graduates  may  suggest  serious  consid- 
eration. 

The  preceding  tables  and  figure  1  reveal  the  following 
Information  relative  to  the  two  groups  selected  for  this 
follow-up: 

1.  There  are  242  graduates  and  87  non-graduates  in  this 
study. 

2.  The  total  boy  population  numbers  163. 

3.  The  total  girl  population  numbers  166. 

4.  The  I.Q.  range  of  the  graduates  is  from  70-130  and 
above,  the  median  score  being  106. 

5.  The  I.Q.  information  was  not  so  complete  for  the  non- 
graduates  as  for  the  graduates,  but  considering  the 
available  records,  the  range  was  from  68-129,  the 
median  score  being  101. 

6.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  graduates  enrolled  in 
the  Commercial  Course. 
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7.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  non-graduates  enrolled 
In  the  Industrial  Arts  Course, 

8.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  girl  graduates  enrolled 
in  the  Homemaking  Course,  and  not  any  of  the  non- 
graduates. 

The  method  of  distributing  the  follow-up  inquiry  forms 

to  the  two  groups  descrilbed  in  this  chapter  is  the  next  major 
problem • 


CHAPTER  III 

METHOD  OP  DISTRIBUTION  AITD  RETURH  OP  HTQUIRY  FORMS 


CHAPTER  III 

METHOD  OP  DISTRIBUTIOir  MJ)  RETUHTT  OP  HTQUIRY  PORMS 
I.     METHOD  OP  DISTRIBUTIHa  THE  HTQUIRY  PORI^S 

The  oomblnation  of  distrfbuting  some  of  the  forms  by 
mall  and  others  "by  means  of  student  messengers  was  selected 
as  the  most  desirable  way  of  getting  the  Inquiry  out  quickly 
and  back  promptly.    The  merits  of  both  plans  and  limitations 
of  each  were  carefully  weighed.    Then  an  orientation  process 
ensued  to  acquaint  the  messengers  with  the  nature  of  a  follow- 
up,  the  part  they  could  play  and  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the 
Information  brought  in. 

This  follow-up  plan  was  used  as  an  approach  to  the  reg- 
ular unit  on  vocations  in  the  Senior  class.    The  purposes 
which  a  follow-up  might  serve  in  a  school  such  as  Bloomfleld 
High  School  were  outlined  with  the  group  and  discussed  thor- 
oughly.   Hesponsibllitles  of  the  out-of-school  youth  toward 
the  schools  in  their  community  were  made  clear,  thereby  em- 
phasizing the  follow-up  as  one  way  of  accepting  responsibil- 
ity when  one  leaves  school. 

The  actual  inquiry  form  was  then  examined,  possible  uses 
of  the  Information  requested  were  noted,  and  the  "messenger 
system"  was  carefully  explained.    A  selected  group  from  the 


commercial  department  had  previously  typed  lists  and  addresses 
of  the  graduates  and  non-graduates  in  the  study,  space  having 
heen  provided  on  the  chart  for  signatures  of  messengers  oppos- 
ite the  ones  they  were  able  to  contact.    The  following  period 

y 

was  devoted  to  folding  the  letters  of  transmittal,  folding 
the  inquiry  forms,  and  preparing  the  envelopes  for  distribu^ 
tion«    Time  was  taken  to  dramatize  good  procedures  in  appro aclw 
ing  individuals,  in  order  to  secure  their  immediate  co-opera- 
tion and  to  insure  proa^t  returns.    Certain  basic  principles 
were  agreed  upon,  and  messengers  were  urged  to  plot  their  own 
strategy,  keeping  always  in  mind  the®e  principles.    One  huit- 
dred  per  eent  returns  was  the  one  and  only  goal  set,  so  each 
person  was  challenged  from  the  start.    It  was  made  clear  to  all 
that  the  one  and  only  reward  would  be  "Better  Schools  for 
Bloomfield  Youth",  and  the  personal  satisfaction  that  always 
accompanies  a  job  well  done.    Ihe  manner  of  treating  confident- 
ial  information  was  continually  emphasized  during  this  prepara- 
tory period. 

Because  the  writer  met  all  the  Seniors  each  day,  it  was 
decided  to  give  them  the  major  responsibility  in  distributing 
Ijthe  forms.    Eowever,  because  some  of  the  undez*classmen  fouBd  it 
;convenient  to  help  and  seemed  interested,  they,  too,  were  giv«4 
llsorae  responsibility.    This  early  orientation  to  the  follow-up, 
it  was  felt,  might  make  for  better  returns  at  a  later  time  when 
similar  surveys  would  be  made.    The  following  list  gives  the 
number  of  student  messengers  arranged  by  grades^ 


See  Letters  IV  and  V  in  Appendix, 


Grade  12 
Grade  11 
Grade  10 
Grade  9 
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14 
3 
11 


April  1  was  the  first  day  on  which  any  forms  were  re- 
leased, and  then  a  numher  slightly  over  one  hundred  -  all 
prepared  in  the  English  class. 

With  the  Tinnsually  fine  co-operation  of  seventy-six 
student  messengers,  it  was  possible  to  distribute  a  total 
of  232  inquiry  forms  and  to  mail  ninety-seven. 

Would  the  messenger  system  work  ?    What  devices  would 
guarantee  continued  interest  and  persistent  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  agreed  to  help  ? 


The  four  most  helpful  techniques  used  to  motivate  further 
the  messengers  are  explained  below: 

1.  Holl  call  at  the  beginning  of  the  English  class, 
each  pupil  responding  by  calling  off  the  number 
of  forms  distributed  and  the  number  returned. 
This  aroused  a  spirit  of  healthy  competition. 

2.  A  listing  of  the  percentage  of  returns  by  classes 
as  a  challenge  to  messengers  who  were  responsible 
for  unretumed  forms  from  low  percentage  groups. 

3.  The  two  processes  of  getting  forms  out  and  getting 
them  back  were  carried  on  simultaneously,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  each  one  motivated  the 
other. 

4.  The  very  first  publicity  release  appearing  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
follow-up,  thus  serving  as  a  stimulus  to  all  who 
had  a  share  in  it.  2/ 

57    ifews  item  from  the  Hartford  Courant,  dated  Uarch  31,  1947, 
in  Appendix. 


II.     MOTIVATING  TO  lUCRBASE  RETURHS 


Motivating  devices  for  the  graduates  and  non-graduates 
I  in  the  follow-up  were  of  two  kinds:    follow-up  letters  and 
cards  sent  through  the  mail,  and  publicity  through  the  local 
papers,    The  items  following  give  a  brief  suBimary  of  these 
I  kinds  of  procedures. 

1.  Fewspaper  publicity  on  March  31,  previously  mentioned. 

2,  Editorial  from  Hartford  Times  dated  April  1,  1947. 

3,  Fews  article  from  the  Hartford  Courant.  dated  April 
16,  1947.  4/ 

4.  Follow-up  cards  sent  out  on  Monday,  April  21,  to 
thirty- four  graduates  who  had  not  mailed  in  their 
returns,  b/ 

6.  l^ed  form  letters  and  a  second  inquiry  form  mailed 
on  Monday,  May  5,  to  forty-seven  non-graduates  who 
had  not  responded  by  mail  or  through  messenger  ser- 
vice. 6/ 

I  6.    Typed  form  letters  and  a  second  inquiry  form;  mailed 

on  Monday,  May  5,  to  thirty-seven  graduates  who  had 
not  responded  through  messenger  service.  7/ 

7.  Twenty-one  letters  and  a  second  inquiry  form  mailed 
on  Friday,  May  9,  to  those  graduates  who  had  not 
replied  to  the  cards  mailed  on  April  21.  B/ 


5/  Jjdilorlal  from  Hartford  Times,  dated  April  1,  1947,  in 
Appendix. 

4/  ITews  article  from  Hartford  Courant.  dated  April  16,  1947, 
in  Appendix. 

5/  Card  I  in  Appendix. 

6/  Letter  VI  in  Appendix. 

2/  Letter  VIT  in  Appendix. 

8/  Letter  VIU  in  Appendix. 
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8.  Twenty-nine  personal  cards  mailed  to  non-graduates 
on  Saturday,  May  17,  --those  who  had  not  responded 
through  mail  contact  or  student  messenger  service. 

9.  Uews  articles  from  Hartford  Oourant  and  Hartford 
Times  dated  Monday,  May  26.  £/ 

Tables  7,  8,  and  9  furnish  proof  that  the  methods  of 
distributing  the  inquiry  forms  and  those  of  motivating  the 
participants  in  this  follow-up  were  effective • 

III.     FUMBER  OP  RETURNS  MADE 

Table  7.    ITumber  and  Percentage  of  Returns  from  Graduates 
Arranged  by  Classes 

1941    1942    1943    1944    1945  Total 

Inquiries  sent  46       62       41        51       43  242 

Replies  received  37       47        30       40       43  197 

Percentage  of  returns         82.2    75.8    73.1    78.4  100  81.4 

The  fact  that  100  per  cent  returns  were  realized  from 
the  class  of  1945  might  indicate  that  there  is  a  close  re- 
lationship between  the  number  of  returns  to  be  expected  and 
the  length  of  time  out  of  school.    However,  the  fact  that  the 
Class  of  1941  made  the  next  highest  percentage  of  returns 
shows  the  fallacy  in  the  assumption  that  the  class  that  has 
been  out  of  school  the  longest  should  have  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  returns.    A  total  of  81.4  per  cent  from  the  grad- 
uates in  this  follow-up  insures  one  that  the  findings  will  be 

9/  Hews  articles  from  Hartford  Courant  and  Hartford  Times, 
dated  mj  26,  1947. 


valuable. 

Table  8.    Fumber  and  Percentage  of  Returns  from  Non- 
Graduates  Arranged  by  Tears  in  Which  They  Left 

IMl    194S>  1944  l^i,.  Total 

Inquiries  sent  9       20       20       15  23  87 

Replies  received  6       12       13         6  16  63 

Percentage  of  returns      66.6    60.0    65.0    40.0  69.5  60.9 


Here  again  we  find  the  two  highest  percentage  groups 
represented  by  the  Class  of  1945  and  the  Class  of  1941,  The 
total  percentage  of  returns  from  the  non-graduates  is  not  so 
high  as  that  of  the  graduates,  there  being  a  difference  of 
20.5  points.    However,  because  over  a  majority  of  the  non- 
graduates  in  this  study  did  make  a  return,  these  findings 
should  also  be  valuable. 

T&ble  9.    Number  and  Percentage  of  Returns  Made  by  Boys  and 
Girls  Arranged  by  Sex 

No,  Sent        Mo.  Returned         Per  cent 

Boys  163  121  74.2 

Girls  166  129  77.6 

Total  329  250  75.9 

The  girls  did  only  a  little  better  than  the  boys  in 
making  returns.    A  total  of  250,  or  75.9  per  cent.,  was 
realized  from  the  329  inquiry  forms  distributed  in  this 
follow-up. 
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Where  are  these  S50  hoys  and  girls  located  ?    Are  they 
married  or  single  ?    How  many  veterans  are  there  ?  Assistance 
in  tabulating  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  others  that 
follow  in  the  inquiry  form  was  given  by  a  typing  class  and 
a  class  in  office  practice. 

A  review  of  personal  data  will  be  made  in  the  following 
section. 


IV.    PERSONAL  DATA  ABOUT  RESPOITDEIITS 
?rom  the  addresses  given  by  respondents  on  the  front  of 
the  inquiry  form,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  extent  of 
mobility  of  all  youth  covered  in  this  study.    The  two  maps 
on  pages  35  and  36  reveal  several  important  things  about  the 
geographic  location  of  the  graduates  and  non-graduates  at  the 
time  of  this  follow-up. 

1.  Slightly  more  than  four-fifths  continue  to  live  in 
Bloomfield. 

2.  All  but  six  of  the  graduates  are  still  in  Connecticut 
and  all  within  close  proximity  to  Bloomfield. 

3.  All  the  fifty- three  non-graduates  are  in  Connecticut. 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  low  rate  of  mobility. 

If  this  picture  is  typical  of  the  youth  trend  in  Bloom- 
field, then  the  high  school  will  need  to  determine  if  the 
preparation  all  youth  get  is  in  line  with  the  "kinds  of  Jobs 
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available  In  the  local  community,*  with  the  problems  of  local 
commimity  living,  and  with  probable  future  experiences  of 
students.    A  knowledge  of  these  factors  is  necessary  for 
training  in  useful  living, 

*  The  territory  covered  by  the  expression  "local  community" 
here  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  thesis  refers  to 
Greater  Hartford,  which  includes  the  following  towns:  Windsor, 
Wethersfield,  Bloomfield,  ?armington  Borough,  llewington, 
Glastonbury,  East  Hartford,  West  Hartford. 

By  flnaing  out  the  marital  status  of  the  youth  in  this 
study  and  "by  discovering  how  soon  after  leaving  high  school 
they  marry,  the  high  school  can  hetter  evaluate  its  offerings 
in  education  for  family  living.    As  all  training  provided 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  problems  youth  will  meet  after 
leaving  school,  the  information  in  the  next  four  tables  is 
important • 


Table  10.    Marital  Status  of  197  Graduates  at  Time  of  Pollow- 
Up 


M&rried 

Single 

Single  and  Divorced 

ITo. 

TSo. 

fp 

ITo. 

Boys 

11 

12,9 

72 

84.7 

2 

2.3 

Girls 

28 

25.0 

83 

74.1 

1 

.8 

Total 

39 

19.7 

155 

78.1 

3 

1.5 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  graduates  in  the  study 
are  married.    One-fourth  of  the  total  girl  graduates  are 
married,  while  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  boys  are  married. 

Table  11.    Marital  Status  of  53  ITon-Graduates  at  Time  of 
Follow-up 


Married   Single 


To. 

% 

Ho. 

 AT 

Boys 

2 

5.5 

34 

94.4 

Girls 

10 

58.8 

7 

41.1 

Total 

12 

22.6 

41 

77.3 

Over  three- fourths  of  the  non- graduates  are  single.  A 
little  over  one-fifth  of  the  non- graduates  are  married,  the 
larger  percentage  being  the  girls.    The  majority  of  the  girls 
in  this  group  are  married. 

One  factor  which  would  partially  explain  the  difference 
in  marital  status  between  the  boys  and  girls  would  be  the  war 
years.    This  personal  data  shows  that  slightly  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  non-graduate  boys  are  veterans  and  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  boy  graduates.    Slightly  over  one- third  of  the 
total  population  in  the  study  are  veterans. 

These  figures  need  to  be  kept  in  mind,  as  they  partially 
explain  some  of  the  information  in  later  chapters. 


Table  12.    Length  of  Time  After  Leaving  High  School 
Before  39  Graduates  Married 


Length  of  time 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Ho.  ^ 

Ho 

•  1o 

Fo. 

r-1 

10 

1  1.5 

3 

7.6 

4 

10.2 

3  7.6 

9 

23.0 

12 

30.7 

5  12.8 

10 

25.6 

15 

38.4 

3  7.6 

5 

12.8 

8 

20.5 

1 

1.5 

1 

1.5 

1  1,5 

1 

1.5 

1 

1.5 

1 

la5 

Within  1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years 
Before  leaving 
ITo  response 


More  of  the  39  married  graduates  married  within  three  years 


after  leaving  high  school  than  In  any  other  period.  Slightly 
over  one-fourth  of  the  group  married  within  two  years  after 
leaving  high  school.    Over  twice  as  many  girls  married  as 
boys. 

Table  13.    Length  of  Time  After  Leaving  High  School 
Before  12  Fon-Graduates  Married 


Length  of  time 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

iro.  1o 

Ho. 

Ho. 

Within  1  year 

1 

8.3 

1 

8.3 

2  years 

1  8.3 

3 

25.0 

4 

33.3 

3  years 

3 

25.0 

3 

25.0 

5  years 

2 

16.6 

2 

16.6 

6  years 

1  8.3 

1 

8.3 

Before  leaving 

1 

8.3 

1 

8.3 

The  largest  number  of  non-graduates  who  married  did  so 
within  two  or  three  years  after  leaving  high  school.  Five 
times  as  many  girls  married  as  did  boys. 

When  the  information  in  the  two  previous  tables  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  noted  that  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  all 
those  in  this  study  have  married.    On  the  strength  of  these 
figures,  because  comparatively  little  time  elapses  between 
leaving  high  school  and  marriage,  adequate  training  in  family 
living  should  be  a  part  of  the  school's  offering,  and  assist- 
ance in  the  choice  of  a  life  partner  a  phase  of  its  guidance 
service* 


CHAPTER  IV 
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CHAPTER  IV 


AETAIiYSIS  OF  DATA  OH  WORK  EXPERIEJTCE 
AITD  OCCUPATIONAI  CHOICE 

I.    LAPSE  OF  TIME  BEFORE  SECURHTG  FIRST  FULIi-TIME  JOBS 

The  content  of  this  chapter  Is  related  to  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  this  follow-up;  namely,  "  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  Bloomfield  High  School  is  preparing  its 
|l  youth  to  meet  the  problems  of  everyday  living  beyond  the  high 
!j  school."    A  knowledge  of  where  youth  finds  work,  how  they  find 
i!  work,  why  they  have  selected  a  particular  occupation,  and 
J   where  they  receive  help  in  planning  for  this  occupation  pro- 
j  vides  a  sound  basis  for  present  evaluation  and  future  curric- 
I  ulum  revisions. 

Pupils  now  in  school  would  profit  by  knowing  approximate- 
ly how  long  they  may  have  to  wait  after  leaving  high  school  or 
college  before  they  get  their  first  full-time  job.    This  kind 
I   of  information  necessary  for  realistic  planning  is  revealed 
in  Table  14. 


TalJl©  14.  lapse  of  Time  Between  Leaving  High  School  or 
College  and  First  Pull-Time  Job  of  Graduates 
and  non-Graduates 


ITon- 

Length  of  time  Graduates    Per  cent    Graduates      Per  cent 


Ho  time 

C/1 

Ic  .1 

4 

•7  A 

tijionin  one  weejc 

OO 

1  A 

PQ  '7 

wi  unm  bwo  we  ©KB 

9  A 
C*k 

.  i. 

tz 

o 

A  A 

\" xxjUxji  unree  weejKs 

7 

une  inon  vh 

CO 

K 
D 

Q  A 
y  .  ft 

nluUXIi    l^WO  lUOIlwUS 

rt 
1 

rj 
1 

nJ.bilUl  ZDOnuHS 

J.O 

A  A 

A 

7  A 

jTOux  iDonbn8 

A 

p 

•5^  7 

lit  A      A    ynf\m  ^1*^  o 

j?ive  monuiis 

oi-a:  iQonbiis 

o 

1  R 

T 
X 

1  A 

Seven  months 

1 

•  5 

1 

1.8 

Eight  months 

1 

.5 

2 

3.7 

One  year 

4 

2.0 

3 

5.6 

Within  two  years 

4 

2,0 

Within  three  years 

2 

1.0 

Fo  response 

36 

18.3 

4 

7.4 

Incomplete 

4 

2.0 

2 

3.7 

On  the  strength  of  information  received  from  80  per  cent 
of  graduates  and  non-graduates  in  this  study,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  little  time  elapsed  between  leaving  high  school  or 
college  and  securing  a  full-time  job.    Within  one  month  after 
graduation  over  50  per  cent  of  the  graduates  had  a  full-time 


job.    A  veiy  small  peroentage  took  longer  than  three  months. 

Just  about  50  per  cent  of  the  non-graduates  found  a 
full-time  Job  within  one  month  after  leaving  high  school.  The 
,   peroentage  of  non-graduates  who  did  not  have  a  full-time  Job 
j  until  after  three  months  had  elapsed  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  graduates.    This  suggests  that  the  school  will  need  to  do 
more  to  help  non-graduates  of  the  future  find  suitable  employ- 
ment before  they  leave. 
|j  If,  as  these  figures  show,  it  is  comparatively  easy  for 

ll  Bloomfield  graduates  to  find  full-time  Jobs  after  leaving  high 
!|   school  or  college,  then  while  they  are  in  school,  much  should 
,   be  done  along  the  line  of  directing  them  into  Jobs  for  which 
I   they  are  trained  and  fitted,    ihirthermore ,  if  some  of  the  non- 
graduates  continue  to  leave  before  they  secure  a  full-time  Job, 
then  guidance  will  need  to  be  extended  to  help  them  during  the 
^   adjustment  period. 

II.     METHODS  OF  SECURING  FULL-TIME  JOBS 

j  Because  a  person's  entire  future  may  depend  on  the  method 

he  uses  in  his  approach  to  the  Job  market,  a  knowledge  of 
methods  used  by  the  graduates  and  non-graduates  to  secure 
first  full-time  Jobs  should  suggest  needs  for  future  emphasis 
in  this  area.    Table  15  shows  a  frequency  listing  of  the 
methods  reported  by  both  groups. 


Table  15.    Methods  Used  "by  Graduates  and  Hon-Sradtiates  to 
Secure  First  ?ull-Time  Jobs 


Fon- 


Method  used* 

Graduates 

Per  cent 

Graduates 

Per  cent 

Personal  application 

108 

54.8 

35 

66.0 

Friends  and  relatives 

23 

11.7 

9 

16.9 

High  school  adviser 

11 

5.5 

U.S.  Grovemment 

10 

5.1 

4 

7.4 

Employment  agency 

7 

3.5 

3 

5.6 

irews  ad 

6 

3.0 

State  merit  exams 

3 

1.5 

College  adviser 

8 

1.0 

By  self 

S 

1.0 

1 

1.8 

Called  by  employer 

1 

•  5 

Internship 

1 

•  5 

ITo  response 

29 

14.7 

2 

3.7 

*  Several  checked  more  than  one  method. 

A  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  study  secured 
their  first  full-time  jobs  through  "personal  application." 
Recommendations  by  friends  and  relatives  accounted  for  11.7 
per  cent  of  the  jobs  obtained  by  the  graduates.  Generally, 
there  is  some  intermediary  step  in  advance  of  the  personal 
application;  however,  in  the  light  of  these  findings,  adequate 
training  in  making  applications  in  person  will  need  to  be 
a  vital  part  of  the  training  offered  high- school  youth. 


This  training  will  need  to  "be  given  early,  aa  the  data 
show  that  a  larger  percentage  of  non-graduates  used  the  per- 
sonal application  method  than  did  the  graduates.    It  will  be 
noted  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  graduates  used  an 
employment  agency  as  a  means  of  securing  a  job,  yet,  recent 
evidence  points  to  the  important  role  these  agencies  play  in 
assisting  youth  to  find  jobs.    Perhaps  more  adequate  informa- 
tion should  be  provided  in  this  respect. 

III.     EETTHY  JOBS  OP  GRADUATES  MD  IJOIT- GRADUATES 

The  term,  "entry  job"  as  used  here  refers  to  the  first 
full-time  job  since  leaving  school.    Table  16  shows  the  number 
of  entry  jobs  reported  and  classified  under  major  occupational 
groups  of  the  1940  Census. 
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Table  16.    Total  Ftiinber  and  Percentage  of  Entry  Jobs  of 
Graduates  and  ron-Graduates  Grouped  According 
to  Census  Classification  of  1940 

Census  Grouping  Graduates 

11  on- 

Per  cent  Graduates 

Per  cent 

Professional  and  9 
s  emi-pr 0  f e  s  s  i  onal 

A  C 

Farmers  and  9 
farm  managers 

A  a 

1 

1.8 

Proprietors,  managers,  1 
and  officials  except 
Xanners 

c 
•  D 

T 

1 

1.8 

Clerical,  sales,  and  96 
jcmcLrecL  woritoro 

48.7 

16 

28.3 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  6 
ano.  KincLroCL  vvorjtexs 

3.0 

11 

20.7 

Operatives  and  21 
kindred  workers 

o 

15.0 

Domestic-service  2 

W ixlr  A 1"  Q 

1.0 

Protective-service  33 

T»  u  i  Ji-C  X  a 

16.7 

8 

15.0 

Service  workers,  2 
except  domestic 
and  protective 

1.0 

4 

7.4 

Laborers  except  farm 

3.7 

Farm  laborers  and 
foremen 

S 

3.7 

Incomplete  18 

■   ■  . 

9.1 

1 

1.8 

The  findings  tabulated  in  the  previous  table 

(Table  16) 

J 

show  that  48.7  per  cent  of  the 

graduat€ 

}S  secured  entry  Jobs 

J 

in  the  clerical  field.    This  same  area 

of  work  attracted  the 

largest  number  of  non-graduates,  28.3  per  cent  reporting  entry 
jobs  as  clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers.    The  fact  that 
16,7  per  cent  of  the  graduates  reported  protective-service 
jobs  as  a  result  of  war-time  conditions,  affects  the  numbers 
in  the  other  areas.    War-time  conditions  no  doubt  account  in 
part  for  the  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  being 
second  in  rank  among  the  non-graduates  -  20.7  per  cent  in- 
dicating entry  jobs  in  this  grouping. 

A  further  breakdown  at  this  point  in  the  discussion 
makes  it  possible  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  particular 
entry  jobs  listed  by  the  boys  in  this  survey  under  the  major 
occupations  of  the  Census  classification. 

ETTTHY  JOBS  0?  BOYS  TIT  STUDY  GROUPED 
UITDER  MJOH  OCCUPATIOITS  OF  CENSUS 

Professional  and  semi-professional 

Commercial  photography 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Partner  in  farm  work 
General  farming 
Pasteurizer 

Delivering  dairy  products 

Proprietors,  Managers,  and  Officials 

Gas  station  manager 
Trucking  service 

Clerical,  Sales,  and  Kindred  Workers 

Mail  and  stationery  clerk 
Stock  clerk 

Display  advertising  clerk 
Supervisor  of  supply  office 
Errand  boy 


MTRy  JOBS  07  BOYS  ITS  STUDY  GROUPED 
UTTOER  I/IAJOR  OCCUPATIONS  0?  CEITSUS     f continued) 

Glerloal,  sales,  and  kindred  workers 

Cashier  olerk 

Receiving  and  pricing  merchandise 
Sales  clerk 
Runner  in  hank 
Claim  adjuster 

Keeping  and  locating  personnel  records 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

Repairing  electric  motors 
Auto  mechanic 

Making  and  inspecting  blinds 
linotype  operator 
Merchant  seamen 
Welding 

Repairing  radios 
Plumbing 
Electrician 
Printing  signs 
Mechanic's  helper 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

Operating  an  amusement  car 
Assembler  in  factory- 
Tool  checker  in  factory- 
Gage  maker 
Signal  helper 
Tooling  in  factory- 
Running  steel  parts  in  factory- 
Machine  operator 
Stock  chaser 
Filer 

Lathe  operator 
Trucker  in  factory- 
Truck  driver 

Protective-service  workers 

Soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  coast  gaard 

Service  workers  except  domestic  and  protective 

Bellhop 

Barber 

Waiter 


EfTTHT  JOBS  OP  BOYS  HF  STOTY  GROUPED 
Uin)EH  IIAJOR  OCCUPATIONS  OP  CEUSUS  (concluded) 

Farm  Laborers  and  Foremen 

Hired  man 
Laborers  except  farm 

Worker  for  highway  department 

A  similar  breakdown  for  the  girls  in  this  study  gives 
a  good  picture  of  the  particular  job  indicated  by  them  under 
the  major  occupations  of  the  Census  classification. 


EFTHY  JOBS  OP  GIRLS  IIT  STUDY  GROUPED 
UlTDER  MJOH  OCCUPATIONS  OP  CEFSUS 


Professional  and  semi-professional 

Plight  instructor 

Itoking  formulas  for  medicine 

Social  worker 

Dance  instructor 

Medical  secretary 

Dental  hygienist 

Dental  assistant 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers 

Typing 

Stenographic  work 
Machine  operators 
Sdiphone 

International  Business  Machines 
Bookkeeping  machine 
Telephone 
Teletype 

Marchant  calculator 
Mimeograph 
Comptometer 
Addressograph 
Graphotype 
Piling 

General  office  and  clerical  work 

Bookkeeping 

Selling  merchandise 
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SO 
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EFTRY  JOBS  OP  GIHLS  IN  STUDY  aROUPED 
ITOER  FiAJOR  OCGTJPATIOIVTS  OF    CEFSUS  (continued) 

Clerioal,  sales,  and  kindred  workers 

Key  punching 

Cashier  duties 

Accounting 

Receptionist 

Checking  merchandise 

Switchboard  operator 

Reading  from  blueprints 

77riting  insurance  policies 

Checking  salesmen's  inventories 

Checking  correspondence 

Taking  appointments 

Sorting 

Handling  jewelry  repairs 

Taking  photostats 

J'iguring  in  brokerage  department 

Writing  up  proofs 

Balancing  premiums  and  commissions 

Counting,  recording,  and  depositing  money 

Decoding  enemy  messages  during  war 

Inspector  wrapper 

Private  secretary 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

Stamping  machine  guns 

Checking  speedometer  indicator  linings 

Polishing  in  factory 

Operating  gear  sharpers  in  factory 

Grlass  testing 

Domestic-service  workers 

Housekeeper 
Maid 

Service  workers  except  domestic  and  protective 

Cafeteria  bus  girl 
77a  i  tress 

Preparing  foods  for  special  diets 
If,  as  this  listing  would  suggest,  clerical  workers  are 
required  to  do  many  other  things  besides  typing  and  steno- 
graphic work,  then  a  comparison  between  the  kind  of  training 

offered  by  the  school  and  these  actual  joh  requirements  would 
seem  to  be  a  good  way  to  evaluate  present  offerings,  further- 
more, training  in  the  skills  necessary  for  these  varied  jobs 
would  seem  a  necessity  if  the  school  is  to  turn  out  workers 

who  will  be  happy  and  well-adjusted.  , 

I 

IV.    EMPLOYI'OTT  STATUS  OF  GRADUATES  AMD  TfOU- GRADUATES, 
AS  OF  APRIL,  1947 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  the  employment  status  of  grad- 
uates and  non-graduates  at  the  time  of  this  study.  This  kind 
of  information  is  presented  graphically  in  Figures  4  and  5.  j 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  60.4  per  cent  of  the  grad- 
uates and  non-graduates  in  this  follow-up  were  employed  in 
various  fields  of  work.    It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  in  school,  as  com- 
pared to  4  per  cent  of  the  non-graduates.    The  fact  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  non-graduate  girls  were  homemakers 
is  a  challenge  to  the  school  to  provide  all  girls  with  ade- 
quate training  in  family  living  before  leaving  high  school. 
Few  in  either  group  were  among  the  unemployed, 

V.    LOCATION  OF  EMPLOYMEHT 

One  way  of  assisting  youth  in  realistic  planning  for  i 
the  job  ahead  is  to  find  out  who  buys  the  product  of  the 
school.    The  kind  of  training  that  is  in  keeping  with  actual 
work  conditions  and  demands  should  result  in  better-adjusted 
workers. 

B'^-fon  UnK*erEity 


Present  Emplo^jYTiGnt  Status 
0*9  Graduates 

(as  o%  \ri\,\tm) 


Figure  S 
Preseni  rvnplovjmeni:  S^aWs 
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In  examining  a  list  of  the  many  places  of  employment 
over  the  five-year  period  indicated  by  the  "boys  and  girls, 
it  was  clear  that  no  one  establishment  absorbs  Bloomfield 
youth,  for  approximately  100  different  places  were  listed 
by  the  girls  and  just  about  the  same  number  was  listed  by 
the  boys.    Work  in  an  insurance  office  was  reported  by  forty- 
six  girls,  or  35.6  per  cent.    About  50  per  cent  of  this 
group  found  employment  in  Travelers  Insurance  Company  in 
Hartford.    Clerk  and  retail  stores  employed  thirty,  or  23.2 
per  cent  of  the  girls.    Of  this  group, the  largest  number 
reported  having  found  work  in       Fox  and  Company  in  Hartford, 

Among  the  places  of  employment  mentioned  by  the  boys, 
it  was  found  that  about  one-third  had  been  employed    in  fac- 
tories, and  about  one-fifth  on  farms.    ITo  one  establishment 
absorbed  a  great  number* 

E^rther  data,  exclusive  of  those  places  connected  with 
certain  branches  of  the  armed  forces  are  shown  in  Table  17. 


Table  17,    Location  of  Places,  Omitting  Armed  forces,  Where 

Graduates  and  Fon-(zraduates  Have  Been  Employed 
Jrom  1941  -  1945 


Location  of  Places  Uumber  Per  cent 


Greater  Hartford 


Bloomfield 

44 

17.6 

Hartford 

255 

102.0 

East  Hartford 

89 

11.6 

West  Hartford 

12 

4.8 

ITewington 

2 

.8 

Windsor 

2 

•  8 

Other  places  in  Connecticut 

16 

6.4 

Outside  Connecticut 

9 

3.6 

These  findings  relative  to  location  of  employment  show 
clearly  that  a  large  majority  of  the  youth  in  this  study 
secured  Jobs  within  a  small  radius  of  Bloomfield.  A  nogllgible 
number  found  employment  out  of  the  state.    Because  of  the 
trend  as  indicated  here,  a  need  for  frequent  local  job  sur- 
veys is  evident. 

YI.     REASOIIS  PGR  LEAVIUG  JOBS 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  even  in  normal  times  there 
will  be  evidence  of  youth's  shifting  from  entry  Jobs  to  others 
more  or  less  desirable.    Seasons  why  graduates  and  non- 
graduates  left  full-time  jobs  seemed  important  enough  to 
Include  on  the  inquiry  form,  as  such  information  might  reveal 


work  goals  on  the  part  of  youth.    Table  18  gives  a  frequency 
listing  of  these  reasons.    Obvlnnsly,  a  ntmber  of  respondents 
gave  several  reasons. 


Table  18.    Reasons  Given  by  Graduates  and  ITon-Graduates 
for  Leaving  Full-Tlme  Jobs 

___ 

Reasons  given       Graduates     Per  cent    Graduates    Per  cent 

Offered  better  job      33  16.7  14  26.4 

Discharged  from           30  15.2  12  22.6 
service 

Disliked  type  of         24  12.1  8  15.0 
work 

Marriage                     11  5.5  5  9.4 

Disliked  CO-  4  7.4 
workers 

Laid  off                      10  5.1  1  1,8 

Maternity                      9  4.6  1  1.8 

Entered  armed               9  4.6  1  1.8 
service 

ITeeded  at  home              8  4.0  1  1.8 

Health                            5  2.5 

Entered  college            4  2.0 

Economic  conditions      4  2.0  1  1.8 

Disliked  co-workers      3  1.6 

Entered  business          3  1.5 
for  self 

Moved                           1  .5 

Laziness                       1  .5  1  1.8 

Department  dissolved    1  ,5 

Too  long  hours  1  1,8 


• 

• 

M 

• 

f 

Of  the  1E7  graduates,  or  64,5  per  cent,  who  checked 
this  question,  sixteen  different  reasons  for  leaving  full- 
time  Jobs  were  indicated.    If  the  second  highest  reason  for 
leaving  is  eliminated,  in  that  "being  discharged  from  the 
service  is  generally  beyond  the  control  of  the  worker,  then 
"disliked  the  type  of  work"  falls  into  second  place  in  order 
of  frequency.    It  is  possible  that  this  might  indicate  lack 
of  information  concerning  the  actual  working  conditions,  lack 
of  information  concerning  duties  on  the  job,  or  a  lacking 
in  the  skills  required  on  the  job. 

The  forty-four  non-graduates,  or  83  per  cent,  who  check- 
1     ed  this  question,  gave  twelve  reasons  for  leaving  full-time 
jobs.    The  four  highest  correspond  to  the  four  highest  in 
the  graduate  grouping.    However,  "disliked  co-workers"  holds 
fifth  place  here.    Perhaps  Inability  to  adjust  readily  to 
fellow  workers  is  suggested. 

Bloomfleld  youth  need  to  understand  that  job  shifting 
is  costly  to  business  and  to  society,  and  that  it  often  shows 
lack  of  well-defined  work  goals  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  better  themselves  and  to  advance 
in  the  field  of  their  choice.    They  should,  however,  be 
warned  against  aimless  shifting  from  one  job  to  another. 

VII.     SCUHCES  0?  THAHriFG  FOR  PRESENT  JCBS 

Findings  on  sources  of  training  for  the  present  jobs 
of  graduates  and  non-graduates  in  this  survey  are  another 
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means  of  evaluating  present  school  offerings,  for, If  It  Is 
found  that  the  majority  received  on-the-job  training,  then 
the  school  will  need  to  change  Its  emphasis  from  training 
for  particular  Jobs  to  that  of  training  in  other  factors 
which  lead  to  success.    The  findings  revealed  in  Table  19 
offer  significant  information. 

Table  19.    Sources  of  Training  for  Present  Jobs  of 
Graduates  and  TIon-Grraduates 

(Jrad-  TTon- 
Sources  of  training*  uates       Per  cent    Graduates  Per  cent 

In  school  89  45.1  13  24.5 

On  the  job  87  44.1  28  52.8 

Home  2  1.0 

Fo  response  44  22.3  12  22.6 

*  Some  checked  more  than  one  source. 

On  the  strength  of  the  information  presented  in  the 
preceding  table  (Table  19)  just  about  as  many  graduates 
received  their  training  on  the  job  as  in  school.    Fo  doubt 
the  nature  of  the  clerical  jobs  which  the  girls  held  is 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  girls  reporting  training 
received  in  school.    The  majority  of  boy  graduates  reported 
on-the-job  training,  as  did  the  majority  of  the  non-graduates 

Two  things  seem  evident:  one,  Bloomfleld  High  School 
needs  to  have  close  contact  with  working  demands  and  trends 
in  the  local  area,  in  order  that  the  training  offered  be 
in  keeping  with  actual  work  requirements;  two,  a  knowledge 
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of  factors,  other  than  training  necessary  for  particular  johs, 
Is  a  requisite  for  high-school  youth.    When  it  is  recalled 
that  three-fourths  of  all  jobs  can  be  learned  quickly  on  the 
job  and  that  these  findings  have  been  indicative  of  the 
trend,  then  it  becomes  obvious  that  training  for  adaptability 
and  the  development  of  desirable  personality  traits  are  de- 
serving of  emphasis.    Broad  training  in  transferable  skills 
needs  to  be  given  greater  attention. 

VIII.   -REAsorrs  for  job  satispactioh  mD  dissatisfaction 

Because  the  Jobs  young  people  hold  determine  in  large 
measure  their  whole  pattern  of  living,  it  is  important  to 
know  how  youth  feel  about  their  work. 

The  majority  of  graduates  and  non-graduates  in  this 
study  were  satisfied  with  their  present  job,  in  the  light 
of  their  responses  to  question  number  8  under  work  experi- 
ence.   Findings  showed  that  58.8  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
and  67.9  per  cent  of  the  non- graduates  checked  "yes"  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  job  satisfaction.    The  girl  grad- 
uates indicated  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  than  did 
the  boy  graduates,  and  the  non-graduates  showed  a  greater 
degree  of  satisfaction  than  did  the  graduates.  However, 
it  is  through  an  examination  of  youth's  reasons  for  job 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  that  more  definite  clues 
can  be  detected  relative  to  their  working  morale.  The 

reasons  Indicated  in  Tables  20  and  21  suggest  youth's  criteria 
for  judging  an  occupation.   
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Table  20.    Reasons  Grlven  "by  Grradnates  and  IToii-(Tradtiate8  for 
Job  Satisfaction  Arranged  in  Order  of  frequency 


Reason  given  Frequency 

Interesting  work  43 

Liking  for  the  work  22 

Pleasant  Burroundings  18 

Pays  well  12 

Opportunity  for  advancement  12 

Opportunity  to  meet  many  people  7 

Can  be  independent  7 

Work  not  monotonous  7 

A  permanent  Job  6 

Uice  people  to  work  for  5 

Offers  security  4 

Supplies  practical  experience  3 

Th&t  I've  always  wanted  to  do  3 

Personal  satisfaction  3 

Offers  me  responsibility  2 

Chance  to  apply  what  I  learned  in  school  2 

I  am  trained  for  it  2 

A  simple  job  2 

Am  happy  2 

Have  reached  my  goal  2 

Opportunity  to  learn  a  new  trade  2 

Good  hours  1 
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Table  20.  (concluded) 


Heason  given  Fregtienoy 

Can  do  it  well  1 
It^s  a  good  life  1 
Little  responsibility  1 


Interesting  work,  a  liking  for  the  work,  and  pleasant 
surronndings  are  the  three  things  which  contribute  most  to 
the  job  satisfaction  according  to  the  responses  of  the  grad- 
uates and  non-graduates  who  answered  this  question.  Wages 
and  the  opportunity  for  advancement  follow  closely. 

Table  21,  "Reasons  Given  by  Graduates  and  Fon-Graduates 
for  Job  Dissatisfaction  Arranged  in  Order  of 
Frequency 


Reason  given  Frequency 

Hot  real  ambition  in  life  11 

Dislike  the  working  conditions  4 

Little  opportunity  for  advancement  4 

Fo  future  2 

Work  is  monotonous  2 

Dislike  the  pay  2 

Would  like  more  detailed  work  2 

Would  like  something  better  2 

Fo  interest  in  the  business  1 

Doesn't  offer  enough  independence  1 

Too  heavy  work  1 


Table  21.  (concluded) 


Heason  given  Frequency 

Too  much  work  1 
Only  temporary  job  1 


The  major  reason    for  job  dissatisfaction  of  the  grad- 
uates and  non-graduates  in  this  study  was  that  "the  present 
Job  was  not  considered  the  real  one  for  life  work."  This 
might  indicate  Improper  Job  adjustment  and  might  further 
suggest  a  need  for  a  definite  placement  program  that  would 
assist  youth  in  getting  Jobs  more  directly  associated  with 

I' 

his  particular  field  of  interest.    Examining  the  list  as  a 
whole  gives  one  the  Impression  that  these  youth  are  looking 
at  Jobs  realistically,  as  it  seems  evident  that  they  are 
thinking  of  advancement,  security,  and  independence. 

Because  personal  satisfaction  in  one's  Job  is  an  essen- 
tial goal  for  the  worker,  Bloomfleld  youth  should  be  directed 
to  the  kinds  of  Jobs  that  would  make  them  happy  and  contented, 
as  well  as  those  in  which  they  could  make  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  society. 

IX     COIffAHISOH  OF  OGCUPATIOFAL  IITTEHESTS  AlTD  CHOICES 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  permanence  of  occupa- 
tional choices  made  in  high  school,  the  information  summarized 
in  Table  22  is  helpful. 
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Table  22.  Occxjpational  Interests  or  Graduates  and  Non 
Graduates  When  in  High  School  Compared  with 
Pare  sent  Occupational  Choices 


Graduate!  Non-Graduates 
 Fo>      %  No.  % 

Different  now  from  high-            90  45,6  25  47.1 
school  interests 

Saine  now  as  in  high  school         60  30.4  11  20.7 

Undecided  in  high  school 

and  undecided  now                    12       6.0  10  18.8 


The  statistics  in  the  previous  table  (Table  22)  reveal 
that  45.6  per  cent  of  the  graduates  and  47.1  per  cent  of  the 
non-graduates  have  different  occupational  interests  now  from 
those  they  had  in  high  school.    There  is  little  difference 
between  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  this  respect.    Because  it 
is  agreed  that  youth  need  helpful  advice  at  the  time  of  mak^ 
ing  occupational  choices,  these  data  further  strengthen  the 
need  for  extension  of  guidance  services  beyond  the  time  that 
students  are  in  high  school. 

X.     REASONS  FOR  SELECTING  OCCUPATIONS 

Knowing  the  motives  behind  vocational  choices  of  youth 
is  necessary  for  effective  counseling  in  this  area,  for  it  is 
agreed  that  sound  motives  in  any  occupational  choice  are  essen-* 
tial  to  personal  happiness  and  satisfaction.    The  reasons  giv- 
en in  Table  23  which  pron^jted  these  graduates  and  non-graduates 
to  select  a  specific  occupation  are  valuable,  for  they  indicate 
to  some  degree  the  extent  to  which  the  school  is  buildiiig  an 


appreciation  of  the  higher  motives  which  influence  major  de- 
cisions. 


Table  23,    Reasons  ^Thy  Grraduates  and  TTon- Graduates  Selected 
Certain  Occupations  Arranged  in  Frequency  Order 


Reasons  given  *  Frequency 

Personal  liking  for  the  type  of  work  98 

Adapted  for  the  work  14 

Offers  a  future  7 

Trained  for  it  6 

Pays  good  wages  6 

Favorable  working  conditions  6 

Always  be  a  demand  6 

Work  never  monotonous  4 

Good  openings  3 

Opportunity  for  advancement  2 

Most  practical  for  me  1 

Have  the  necessary  qualifications  1 

Opportunity  for  me  to  be  more  1 
useful  to  my  community 

Offers  Independence  1 

Nothing  better  to  do  1 

Most  suited  for  it  1 

A  need  for  this  type  of  work  1 


*  A  number  gave  more  than  one  reason. 
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The  graduates  and  non-gradtiates  offered  seventeen  reasons 
for  selecting  certain  occupations,  a  personal  liking  for  the 
type  of  work  "being  mentioned  most  frequently.    The  fact  that 
adaptability  for  the  work  was  mentioned  by  a  mere  fourteen 
makes  one  wonder  if  enough  attention  is  paid  to  this  factor. 
In  this  age,  when  high  salaries  seem  to  be  the  ultimate  goal 
of  so  many,  one  isn't  surprised  to    find  that  good  wages  ap- 
pear among  the  five  highest  reasons  in  order  of  frequency. 
An  opportunity  to  be  more  useful  to  one's  community,  the  out- 
standing unselfish  motive  in  the  entire  list,  was  only  men- 
tioned once. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  idea  of  giving  service  to 
one's  community  through  the  chosen  occupation  needs  to  be 
emphasized  in  the  light  of  these  data. 

XI.     TH-IE       MAEITTG  OCCUPATION  CHOICE 

Recent  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  possibil- 
ities for  a  student  's  making  an  actual  choice  of  an  occupa- 
tion while  he  is  in  high  school  are  lessening.    This  factor 
further  emphasizes  the  need  for  continuing  guidance  beyond 
high  school.    Assisting  all  youth  in  the  decision  upon  an 
occupation  and  helping  him  to  make  satisfactory  adjustments 
once  the  choice  has  been  made  cannot  be  completed  in  the  high 
school. 

The  majority  of  the  graduates  in  this  study  reported 
that  they  had  made  a  definite  vocational  choice,  in  that 


58.8  per  cent  checked  "yes"  to  this  question  on  the  inqxiiry. 
In  the  non-graduate  group,  45.2  per  cent  indicated  that  they 
had  made  a  definite  choice,  and  the  same  percentage  indi- 
cated that  they  had  not. 

Table  24  furnishes  evidence  that  the  majority  of  occupa- 
tional choices  were  not  made  at  any  one  specific  time. 

Table  24,    Time  of  Making  Occupational  Decisions  of  Graduates 
and  Kon-Graduates 


Time  of 
making  choice 

Graduates 
No.  % 

Non-Graduate  s 
No.  % 

Before  high  school 

13 

6.6 

6 

11.3 

During  high  school 

58 

29.4 

2 

3.7 

Later 

63 

31.9 

20 

37.7 

No  response 

63 

31.9 

25 

47.1 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  this 
survey  made  their  occupational  choices  during  high  school. 
The  need  then  for  a  sound  and  thorough  background  in  the  major 
occupational  fields  is  obvious.    Only  with  a  background  of 
authentic  information  on  vocations  and  a  knowledge  of  occupa- 
tional trends  can  youth  be  expected  to  make  intelligent  de- 
cisions. 

XIX.     NEED  AND  SOURCES  OF  HELP  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  PLANNING 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  the  extent  of  need  for  help  in 
future  planning,  the  following  question  was  included  in  the 
Inquiry:  "At  the  present  time,  would  you  like  competent  help 
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Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  graduates  responded  to 
this  question,  as  compared  to  75  per  cent  of  the  non- graduates. 
Two- fifths  of  the  graduates  who  responded  indicated  that  they 
did  need  help,  whereas  one-fourth  of  the  non-graduates  re- 
sponded in  like  manner.    The  majority  of  the  hoy  graduates 
in  the  study  replied  in  the  affirmative,  whereas  slightly 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  girl  graduates  checked  "yes"  to 
this  question.    The  majority  of  the  non-graduates  indicated 
that  they  did  not  need  help  in  future  planning  at  the  present 
time. 

These  statistics  will  become  more  meaningful  later  in 
the  discussion  when  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  which 
might  be  met  through  the  services  of  a  guidance  center. 

The  sources  of  help  in  occupational  planning  as  indicated 
by  these  youth  were  eleven  in  number.    An  examination  of  the 
data  showed  that  72  per  cent  of  the  graduates  reported  having 
received  vocational  guidance  of  some  kind,  whereas  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  non-graduates  reported  this  same  kind  of  assis- 
tance.   By  means  of  a  frequency  listing  of  sources  as  in 
Table  25,  one  may  readily  see  which  ones  contributed  most  to 
the  occupational  plans  of  these  youth. 


Table  25.    Sources  of  Help  In  Occupational  Planning  As 
Reported  "by  Graduates  and  ITon-Graduates 


Sources 

Frequency 

Keading 

A  Q 

5'riends 

jr  arenxis 

A^ 

High-scliool  teachers 

vTU.iu.8noo  uirocjuor 

no 

I^aH  trAO 

Work  Experience 

12 

Armed  Service 

5 

Principal  of  High  School 

5 

College  Director 

4 

Trade  School 

1 

The  three  sources  of  help  in  occupational  planning  most 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  total  population  in  the  study 
were  reading,  friends,  and  parents.    Because  reading  heads 
the  list,  a  continuous  evaluation  of  reading  materials  avail- 
able to  high  school  pupils  is  obvious  and  necessary  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  useful,  adequate  library  of  vocational 
information. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
every  teacher  in  the  guidance  program,  it  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  help  from  high-school  teachers  was  placed 
ahead  of  that  received  by  the  guidance  director  in  this 
frequency  listing. 
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EDUCATIOITAL  STATUS  OF  GH.^UATES  AlTD  FOH-GRADUATES 
I.    PUPIL  EVALUATION  OF  HiaH-SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  AIH)  ACTIVITIES 

Beoause  pupil  evaluations  frequently  reveal  clues  which 
suggest  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  school  programs,  the 
opinions  given  on  questions  in  the  third  section  of  the  in- 
quiry form  are  challenging. 

The  responses  to  the  first  question,  which  called  for  a 
general  opinion  of  their  entire  high-school  course,  showed 
that  66  per  cent  of  the  graduates  and  50  per  cent  of  the  non- 
graduates  felt  that  the  course  they  selected  in  high  school 
was  the  best  for  them.    About  one-fourth  of  the  graduates  and 
two-fifths  of  the  non-graduates  indicated  that  their  course 
was  inadequate.    Among  the  weaknesses  advanced  by  53  in  the 
group  who  checked  "no",  the  two  which  were  mentioned  by  the 
greatest  number  we re "Inadequate  preparation  for  chosen  occupa- 
tion", and  "  lack  of  coverage  in  subjects  taken."  Hegrets 
for  having  taken  certain  subjects  were  evident,  and  a  general 
dissatisfaction  due  to  the  above  reasons  was  obvious. 

Greater  care  in  the  selection  of  courses  and  more  atten- 
tion to  planning  in  advance  might  partially  correct  these 
adjustment  problems.    Furthermore,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
inadequacies  in  existing  course  offerings  would  be  evident 


If  a  aerloxis  attempt  at  evaluation  "be  condnoted  by  staff  mem- 
"bers.    These  three  factors  unquestionably  contribute  to  the 
pupil  dissatisfaction  evident  here. 

A  more  specific  evaluation  followed  in  question  two  as 
is  shown  by  a  listing  of  the  subjects  and  activities  con- 
sidered of  greatest  and  of  least  value  to  the  respondents. 
School  subjects  indicated  to  be  of  greatest  importance  by 
six  or  more  pupils  are  listed  in  Table  26.    In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  these  data  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
certain  factors  which  might  have  influenced  the  pupil's  think- 
ing. 

1.  Some  had  been  out  of  school  several  years  and  might 
have  forgotten  their  course  selection. 

2.  Individuals  who  were  enrolled  in  courses  taught  by 
the  writer  may  have  felt  compelled  to  cast  a  "courtesy  vote." 

3.  The  fact  that  some  had  a  definite  dislike  for  some 
subjects  and  certain  teachers  while  in  school  might  have  color- 
ed their  thinking. 


Table  26.  SnbiJects  of  Greatest  Value  to  Gradtiates 
Arranged  in  5'requency  Order  -^f  Boys  and 
Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Subject 

requency 

Subject 

Frequency 

English 

52 

English 

77 

Mathematics 

49 

Typing 

70 

Industrial  Arts 

24 

Shorthand 

27 

Physics 
Chemistry 

21 

Bookkeeping 
Itlathematics 

20 

16 

20 

History 

16 

History 

17 

Algebra 

13 

Homemaking 

14 

Geometry 

10 

Office  Practice 

10 

Trigonometry 

7 

Stenography 

8 

Biology 

6 

S'rench 

8 

Typing 

6 

Chemistry 

Algebra 

Problems  of 
Democracy 

Economics 

8 
8 
8 

7 

Latin 


I 
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Table  27.    Subjects  of  Greatest  Value  to  ITon-graduates 

Arranged  In  ^'requency  Order  of  Boys  and  ^irls 


Boys 

Girls 

Subject  Frequency 

Subject  Frequency 

Mathematics  E4  English  12 

English  22  Mathematics  11 

Industrial  Arts  16  Homemaking  6 

History  7 


Table  28.    Subjects  of  Least  Value  to  Graduates  Arranged 
in  Frequency  Order  of  Boys  and  Girls 


 Boys  Girls  

Subject  Frequency  Subject  Frequency 

History  10  History  24 

Latin  6  Homemaking  16 

French  6  Bookkeeping  13 

Latin  11 
Algebra  8 
Shorthand  8 
Biology  6 
Science  6 
Mathematics  6 
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^  Since  the  majority  of  graduates  and  non-graduates 

indicated  that  English  was  the  subject  of  greatest  value, 


some  kind  of  evaluation  should  "be  made  to  determine  whether 
the  content,  the  methods  of  presentation,  and  the  materials 
used  are  In  keeping  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  all  the 
pupils.    It  does  not  seem  surprising  to  find  many  of  the 
commercial  subjects  listed  by  the  girls  as  being  of  greatest 
value,  since  so  many  of  the  girls  in  this  study  followed 
the  commercial  course.    The  boy  non-graduates  indicated 
the  same  three  sub;Iects  of  greatest  value  as  did  the  boy 
graduates,  but  the  non-graduates  placed  mathematics  ahead 
of  English.    So  few  of  the  non-graduates  listed  subjects 
of  least  value  that  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  include  them 
here. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  data  on  evaluation 
of  school  subjects  will  be  more  meaningful  when  it  has  been 
analyzed  to  further  extent. 

Because  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities 
is  considered  a  vital  part  of  a  pupil's  total  school  ex- 
perience, it  seemed  important  to  provide  an  opportunity  on 
the  Inquiry  for  graduates  and  non-graduates  to  evaluate  such 
experiences.    In  Table  29  it  is  possible  to  see  which  activ- 
ities the  graduates  considered  of  greatest  value. 


Table  29.    Activities  of  Greatest  Value  As  Indicated 

By  Graduates  Arranged  in  Frequency  Order  of 
Boys  and  (Jirls 


Boys 

Girls 

ACTJivnjy  J 

Activity  Prequeyjcy 

Sports 

24 

Glee  Club 

20 

Dramatic  Club 

14 

Sports 

18 

Glee  Club 

8 

School  Paper 

16 

Student  Council 

6 

Dramatic  Club 

9 

School  Paper 

5 

Yearbook 

8 

Yearbook 

5 

Business  Club 

6 

Because  so  few  of  the  non-graduates  recorded  any 
response  to  the  question  calling  for  opinions  on  school 
activities,  the  writer  felt  that  their  replies  would  be 
of  little  significance  here.    Under  the  heading  of  "activ- 
ities of  least  value",  so  few  graduates  recorded  anything 
that  it  seemed  that  a  tabulation  of  them  would  add  little 
to  the  problem  under  consideration. 

This  may  or  may  Hot  be  an  indication  that  the  activ- 
ities offered  students  in  Bloomfield  High  School  are  con- 
sidered worthwhile  experiences.    However,  the  data  that 
are  included  are  important  in  that  they  indicate  that  a 
different  approach  to  an  evaluation  of  activities  now 
offered  will  need  to  be  made  before  conclusions  can  be 
reached. 
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Question  3  under  "educational  experience"  was  Included 
as  It  was  felt  that  a  goodly  ntunber  were  In  a  position  to 
suggest  what  subjects  might  have  provided  a  tetter  "background 
for  their  life  work.    A  total  of  70  different  subjects  were 
listed  by  the  graduates  and  10  by  the  non-graduates.    In  the 
listing  which  follows,  subjects  named  by  the  graduates  have 
been  grouped  under  eight  major  headings,  and  those  offered 
by  the  non-graduates  have  been  grouped  under  five  heads. 
Individual  subjects  under  each  major  heading  have  been  listed 
in  the  order  of  frequency  of  mention,  numbers  in  parentheses 
indicating  this  frequency,  if  it  is  more  than  one. 
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Subjects  Reoommended  by  GradTiates 


ARTS 

Art  f6) 

Graphic  arts  (2) 

Music  appreciation  (2) 

Photography  (2) 

Advanced  industrial  arts  (2) 

Advanced  homemaking  (care  of  infants) 

Drawing 

History  of  music 
Instrument  playing 

BUSINESS 

Office  machines  (5) 
Salesmanship  (2) 

Eveiryday  practices  of  the  small  business 
More  bookkeeping 
Institutional  management 
Public  administration 

EHGLISH 

Public  speaking  f6) 
Better  course  in  English  (2) 
English  vocabulary  (2) 
Meeting  the  public 
Journalism 

Extensive  course  in  English  literature 
Creative  writing 

Course  to  provide  poise  and  self-confidence 
Dramatics 

LANGUAGES 

Spanish  (4) 

German  (3) 
Advanced  French 

MATHEMATICS 

Accounting  (3) 
More  mathematics  f3) 
nursing  mathematics 
Architecture 
Surveying 
Advanced  drafting 
Mechanical  engineering 
_    More  algebra 


Subjects  Recommended  by  Graduates  (concluded) 

SCIMOE 

Agriculture  (8) 
Physiology  (5) 
Anatomy  (4) 
Zoology  (2) 
Advanced  Physics  fS) 
Aeronautics 

Clinical  laboratory  methods 

Bacteriology 

Radiology 

Advanced  biological  sciences 

Astronomy 

Geology 

Advanced  chemistry 

SOCIAL  SCIBNCB 

Psychology  (6) 
Sociology  (3) 
PhlloBf^'phy 
Contemporary  history 
Western  civilization 
Geography 

More  social  science 
]Jatural  history 

Courses  concerned  with  government 
TRADES 

Blue  print  reading  (4) 
Electricity  (2) 
Machinery 
Machine  drawing 
Auto  repair 

The  fact  that  agriculture,  art,  public  speaking,  and 
psychology  were  mentioned  the  greatest  number  of  times  might 
suggest  a  need  for  Introducing  In  the  curriculum  required  sub- 
jects or  electlves  In  these  areas.    Furthermore,  these  four 
subjects  might  provide  clues  as  to  needs  that  could  be  met 
through  present  offerings  In  the  curriculum  through  enrichment 


and  expansion. 

The  greatest  ntunher  of  snggestions  was  made  in  the  field 
of  Solence.    This  may,  or  may  not,  mean  that  present  offerings 
In  this  area  fall  to  meet  the  needs  of  hlgh-sohool  youth. 

Subject 8  Recommended  by  ITon-" graduates 

bushtess 

Advertising 

EFGLISH 

Dramatics 

MATHEMATIOS 

Industrial  mathematics 

SCIEflCE 

Agriculture 
Electricity 
Practical  physics 

TRADES 

Machine  shop  (2) 
Mechanics  (2) 
Printing 

Training  In  different  trades 
Even  though  comparatively  few  subjects  were  recommended 
by  the  non-graduates.  It  seems  apparent  that  this  group  made 
some  very  practical  suggestions.    If  these  offerings  could  be 
made  In  the  fature.  It  Is  possible  that  there  would  be  fewer 
school  leavers  and  better  adjusted  citizens. 

Slightly  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  graduates  offered 
suggestions  on  the  question  pertaining  to  the  kind  of  help. 


other  than  subjects,  which  they  wonld  have  fonnd  useful.  The 
majority  of  suggestions  Indicated  that  these  graduates  recog- 
nized a  need  for  more  guidance  in  these  areas:  educational 
guidance,  vocational  guidance,  and  personal-social  guidance.  | 
Because  a  complete  listing  of  them  would  have  involved  needless 
repetition,  the  writer  has  arranged  them  under  the  three  head- 
ings previously  mentioned. 

EDTJCATIOFAL  GUIDAIIGE 

Greater  speed  in  typing 

Shorthand  for  college  preparatory  pupils 

Help  in  how  to  study 

Help  in  selection  of  courses 

Opportunity  to  get  answers  to  questions  about 

future  education 
An  awareness  of  need  for  further  education 
Adequate  preparation  for  college  life 

PERSOFAX-SOOIAL  OTIDAUCE 

Help  with  own  problems  of  social  adjustment 
Help  in  gaining  self-confidence 

More  opportunity  to  participate  in  student  social 

activities 
Art  of  living  happily  with  others 
First-aid  classes 

A  better  understanding  of  adolescence 

VOCATIOITAL  GUIDANCE 

Earlier  guidance  toward  future  occupation 
The  services  of  a  placement  bureau 
Actual  contact  with  vocation 
Help  in  choosing  the  best  occupation 
Chance  to  develop  art  ability 

Of  the  thirteen  suggestions  given  by  the  non-graduates , 
six  dealt  with  an  expressed  need  for  additional  vocational 
guidance,  and  the  remainder  revealed  a  need  for  help  in  solv- 
ing personal-social  problems. 


This  data  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  high  school 
needs  to  do  more  In  assisting  students  with  educational,  voca-i 
tlonal,  and  personal-social  problems.    A  need  for  more  informa- 
tion Is  evident,  as  well  as  a  need  for  experiences  contribut- 
ing to  better  social  adjustment. 

The  answers  to  question  6  in  this  section  of  the  inquiry, 
calling  for  suggestions  for  improving  certain  school  subjects, 
showed  that  48.8  per  cent  of  the  boys  responded,  and  46,6  per 
cent  of  the  girls.    Many  fine  suggestions  were  given  and  the 
writer  has  Included  a  large  majority  of  them  in  the  listing 
which  follows.    In  order  to  make  them  more  meaningful,  they 
have  been  grouped  under  three  main  headings:  suggestions  for 
improving  the  content  of  high  school  subjects,  suggestions 
for  improving  the  method  of  instruction,  and  su|tgestlons  for 
improving  the  materials. 

SUGGESTIOHS  FOR  IMPROVIITG  THE  COITTEirT 

1.  Greater  emphasis  on  public  speaking,  vocabulary, 
and  spelling  in  all  English  courses. 

2.  Two  years  of  physics  Instead  of  one. 

3.  More  physics  and  chemistry  needed  for  better  back- 
ground, 

4.  More  advanced  typing, and  shorthand , training  now 
offered  isn*t  enough. 

5.  More  emphasis  on  current  news  in  social  subjects. 

6.  Too  little  bookkeeping  offered  to  be  of  value. 

7.  More  oral  English  as  a  means  of  developing  confidence. 

8.  Greater  stress  on  English  grammar. 

9.  More  complete  ,  far-reaching  program  in  shop.  ' 
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10,  (Jeneral  math  made  compulsory  for  two  years. 

11,  A  complete  course  in  office  practice  instead  of 
a  few  weeks. 

12,  More  actual  office  practice  in  school  like  taking 
dictation  for  high-school  correspondence. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  METHOD 

1.  Make  more  use  of  field  trips  to  get  first-hand  in- 
formation. 

Problems  of  Democracy 
Biology 

Office  Practice 
Shop 

2,  Some  lah  work  in  "biology. 

5.    Focus  pupils'  attention  on  practical  value  of  each 
subject. 

4.  Too  little  student  participation  in  some  classes 
and  too  much  teacher  talking. 

5.  More  stress  on  conversational  French. 

6.  Greater  emphasis  on  how  to  study. 

7.  Too  many  times  a  book  is  given  to  a  student  and  the 
rest  is  up  to  him. 

8.  A  greater  teacher-pupil  interest  in  all  classes. 

9.  Greater  emphasis  on  business  English  for  those  not 
going  to  college. 

10.  School  courses  are  too  isolated;  the  feeling  that 
correct  English  should  be  used  only  in  the  English 
class  should  be  eliminated. 

11.  Less  written  work  in  some  subjects  and  more  actual 
experience. 

12.  Rely  more  on  outside  speakers  who  are  authorities 
to  bring  in  information. 

13.  More  library  research  to  develop  independence. 

14.  Feed  competent  teachers  on  all  subjects. 

.V 


SUGGESTIOirS  P05  IMPHOVHra  THE  MATERIALS 


!•  More  equipment  needed  In  shop. 

2.  Lab  expansion  for  physics  and  chemistry. 

3.  Better  equipped  homemaklng  department. 

4.  More  "business  machines  for  office  practice  needed. 

5.  A  much  "better  equipped  library. 

6.  More  equipment  In  gym. 

7.  Greater  use  made  of  timely,  current  material  to 
supplement  work  of  the  class. 

Table  30  provides  a  frequency  listing  of  subjects  men- 
tioned as  needing  Improvement  by  the  graduates  and  non-grad- 
uates. 


Table  30.    Subjects  Ueefllng  Improvement  As  Reported  by 
(Graduates  and  Hon-Graduates 


Subject 

Frequency 

English 

62 

History 

14 

Mathematics 

14 

Shop 

13 

Chemistry 

10 

Homemaklng 

8 

Bookkeeping 

8 

Typing 

8 

Office  practice 

8 

Physics 

7 

Table  30.     f concluded) 


Subject 


Frequency 


Biology 

6 

Business  training 

5 

Shorthand 

5 

Problems  of  Democracy 

6 

French 

4 

Science 

4 

latin 

3 

Physical  Education 

3 

Aeronautics 

2 

Geography  and  law 

2 

Civics 

2 

Algebra 

1 

Geometry 

1 

The  suggestions  given  for  Improvement  of  school  subjects 
indicate  practicality    and  maturity  of  thought.    A  recognition 
of  limited  offerings  in  Bloomfield  High  School  that  need  to 
be  expanded  is  implied  in  such  suggestions  as:  more  equipment 
in  shop,  better  equipped  library,  more  equipment  in  gym,  and 
more  office  machines. 

Suggestions  for  improving  the  content  of  certain  courses 
reveal  a  need  for  re- examination  of  present  course  offerings 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  pupil  needs  and  interests. 


Perhaps  justifiable  complaints  on  teaching  methods  have 
been  indicated  in  such  comments  as:  greater  teacher-pupil  in- 
terest, less  written  work,  too  little  student  participation, 
and  greater  emphasis  on  how  to  study. 

The  fact  that  certain  subjects  received  a  low  frequency 
rating  does  not  necessarily  minimize  their  importance,  because 
the  limited  offerings  result  in  small  enrollments  in  certain 
courses.    This  kind  of  information  could  well  merit  thoughtful 
consideration  by  faculty  groups. 

II.    HEASOTIS  FOR  lEAVIUa  BEPOIIE  GRAJ)UATIOi: 

The  attitude  of  a  school  toward  its  non-graduates  is 
frequently  an  index  of  the  effectiveness  of  its  guidance  pro- 
gram.   The  obligation  of  the  secondary  school  toward  assisting 
all  its  youth  to  take  the  next  step  is  well-recognized  as  an 
essential  guidance  function.    ITo  youth  should  leave  high 
school  until  he  and  the  school  recognize  that  a  more  desir- 
able plan  for  the  future  has  been  formulated. 

In  this  respect,  the  reasons  given  by  the  non-graduates 
for  leaving  Bloomfield  High  School  are  significant,  for 
through  such  information  adjustment  needs  are  revealed  and 
needs  for  improving  other  phases  of  the  school  program  may  be 
suggested.    Table  31  presents  a  summary  of  the  reasons  given 
by  92.4  per  cent  of  the  non-graduates  who  gave  reasons  for 
leaving  school. 


Ta"ble  31  •    Reasons  Given  "by  Pupils  for  Leaving  High  School 
Before  (Jraduatlon 

Reason  Prequenoy 

La ok  of  Interest  In  sohool  19 

Disliked  teachers 

Disliked  school 

Knew  I  wasn't  going  to  pass 

Wasn't  learning  anything  that 

Interested  me 
To  get  raining  not  given  In 

high  school 
Haw  deal 
Suspended 

Economic  reasons  14 

To>  ?relp  at  home 
Wanted  to  work 
ITeeded  money 

Miscellaneous  15 

Personal  reasons 
Poor  health 
Marriage 

Joined  armed  service 
ITo  special  reasons 
Wanted  to 


The  outstanding  reasons  given  by  the  non-graduates 
who  responded  to  this  question  Indicated  lack  of  Interest 
In  school.    In  the  seven  suh-headlngs  under  this  lack  of 
Interest  there  Is  suggested  a  lack  of  sufficient  motivation 
In  school  activities.    Maladjustment  Is  evident  here,  even 
though  the  reliability  of  the  reasons  given  for  leaving  may 
"be  questioned.    Because  of  varied  contributing  Influences, 
youth  does  not  always  give  the  true  reasons  for  leaving. 
However,  the  entire  table  suggests  that  the  present  school 


program  may  not  "be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  Interests  of  all, 
who  enroll.    A  good  guidance  program  in  which  provision  for 
counseling  individual  pupils  is  provided  might  reduce  the 
number  of  pupils  who  leave  because  of  lack  of  interest. 
Furthermore,  recommendations  of  pupils  relative  to  content 
of  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  are  deserving  of 
serious  consideration  in  this  respect. 

The  fact  that  economic  necessity  was  given  by  one-fourth 
of  this  group  as  the  reason  for  leaving  suggests  the  possibil- 
ity of  working  more  closely  with  those  local  organizations 
that  would  be  in  a  position  to  assist  in  problems  such  as 
these.    It  suggests, too ,  that  the  desire  for  money  was  strong- 
er than  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  school's  offer- 
ings. 

This  listing  of  reasons  for  leaving  furnishes  proof 
that  factors  other  than  having  arrived  at  the  legal  leaving  i 
age  of  sixteen  contribute  to  the  decision  to  leave  high  school. 
Arriving  at  the  age  of  sixteen  merely  facilitates  the  actual 
act  of  leaving,  as  there  are  no  papers  to  be  filed,  and  un- 
fortunately, few,  if  any,  questions  will  be  asked.  If 
Bloomfield  High  School  is  to  give  all  its  students  adequate 
guidance,  greater  attention  must  be  given  to  the  reasons 
why  some  pupils  decide  to  leave  before  graduation. 

III.     3TOTHER  EDUCATIOTT  0?  GRADUATES  AITD  irOTST- GRADUATES 

Helping  boys  and  girls  to  plan  wisely  a  long-range 


educational  program  should  he  a  matter  of  real  concern  to 
every  school.    In  order  to  do  an  effective  joh,  information 
ahout  schools  and  colleges  for  further  training  beyond  high 
school  should  he  realistic  and  in  keeping  with  student  in- 
terests and  needs.    Indications  of  the  need  for  better  plan- 
ning may  he  seen  in  the  information  gained  from  graduates 
and  non-graduates  concerning  their  post-high- school  educa- 
tional activities. 

A  total  of  sixty-four  schools  is  represented  by  the 
130  graduates  and  non-graduates  reporting  further  education. 
This  kind  of  information  as  presented  in  Table  32  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  many  different  schools  indicated  by  the  vet- 
erans associated  with  special  training  during  the  war. 


Table  32.    Location  of  Schools  Attended  by  Graduates  and 
If  on- Graduates 


Location  of 
Schools  Attended 

Fo.  of 

Schools 

Funber 

Attending 

Hartford  and  West 
Hartford 

S6 

71 

ITew  England  other  than 
Hartford  and  VTest 
Hartford 

23 

43 

Outside  Hew  England 

15 

16 

Total 

64 

130 

The  data  in  Table  32  show  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
schools  attended  are  located  in  Few  England,  in  that  76,5 
per  cent  are  in  this  area,  40  per  cent  being  located  in 


Hartford  and  West  Hartford.    Only  23,4  per  cent  are  located 
outside  lew  England. 

It  is  evident  that  those  reporting  further  education 
did  not  go  far  from  home,  in  that  87.6  per  cent  attended 
schools  in  the  ITew  England  area,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  group 
attending  schools  in  Hartford  and  West  Hartford.  Approximate- 
ly 12  per  cent  reported  further  education  outside  Kew  England, 

In  the  light  of  these  findings,  the  offerings  of  schools 
and  colleges  in  Hew  England,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Hartford  and  West  Hartford,  should  he  made  availahle  to 
Bloomfleld  High  School  pupils  likely  to  attend.    In  addition, 
these  data  might  also  indicate  that  educational  opportunities 
outside  ITew  England  should  he  explored  further. 

A  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  schools  represented  in  the 
further  education  of  the  graduates  and  non-graduates  might 
provide  a  more  definite  picture  of  the  types  of  training 
sought  after  high  school.    Table  33  shows  eleven  different 
kinds  of  schools  indicated  hy  the  respondents. 


Table  33.    Kinds  of  Schools  Attended  "by  Graduates  and 
Fon-graduates 


Kind  of  School 

Number  Attending 

Graduates 

Non-graduates 

Colleges  and  Universities 

47 

1 

Junior  Colleges 

29 

Vocational  and  Trade  Schools 

14 

5 

Private  Business  Schools 

14 

irtirsing  Schools 

6 

Machine  operating  Schools 

3 

Art  Schools,  Dramatics  and 

3 

isiocLeixrig 

Preparatory  Schools 

1 

Private  Academies 

3 

Dental  Hygiene  Schools 

1 

Veterans*  High  School 

1 

3 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  a  number  of  kinds  of 
further  training,  and  that  providing  information  on  entrance 
requirements  of  colleges  and  universities  only  is  but  one 
phase  of  guidance  which  should  be  offered.    Bloomfield  youth 
need  to  be  Informed  about  the  opportunities  for  further 
schooling  in  and  around  Hartford  in  order  to  avail  themselves 
of  local  educational  facilities. 


A  list  of  schools  Included  In  the  further  education 

of  the  graduates  follows: 

ART  SCHOOLS,  MSHIOITS,  MODEL  HI  (J 

Dally  School  of  Modeling 
Hartford  Art  School 
The  Handall  School 

BUSUTSSS  SCHOOLS 

American  Institute  of  Banking 

Civil  Service  Typing — Favy  Department 

Hartford  Training  Center  School,  sponsored  "by 

Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Company 
Hartford  Secretarial  School 
McKeown  Secretarial  School 
Miss  Fitzgerald's  Secretarial  School 
Morse  Business  College 
Wilson's  Shorthand  School 

COLLEGES  AMD  OTIVERSITIES 

Amherst  College 

Bethany  College 

Boston  University 

Bowdoin  College 

Bucknell  University 

Cornell  University 

Dartmouth  College 

Mary  Washington  College 

Middlehury  College 

Few  York  School  of  Social  Work 

New  York  University 

Oberlln  College 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

St#  Anselm's  College 

St.  Joseph  College 

Syracuse  University  Extension 

Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

Trinity  College 

Tufts  College 

University  of  Connecticut 

Ursinus  College 

Wellesley  College 

DEJTTAL  HYGIEfTE  SCHOOL 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Dentistry 


HAHTPOHD  HIGH  SCHOOL  YETERAITS'  HIGH  SCHOOL 

JUniOH  COLLEGES 

Becker  Junior  College 
Colby  Junior  College 
Dean  Junior  College 
Hartford  Junior  College 
Hillyer  Junior  College 
Larson  Junior  College 
Wesfbrook  Junior  College 

MACHIHE  OPERATIITG  SCHOOLS 

Comptometer  School 

Dime  Savings  Bank  -  Business  Machines 
International  Business  Machines 

irURSniG  SCHOOLS 

BackQS  Hospital  School  of  ITurslng 
Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital  Training  School 
Hew  Haven  Hospital  School  of  Ifursing 
St.  Francis  Hospital  School  of  ITursing 

PREPAHATOET  SCHOOL 

Taft  School 
VOCATIONAL  AID  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Aircraft  School 

Connecticut  Engineering  Institute 
Connecticut  Institute  of  Halrdressing 

n.Y.A. 

Pratt  and  Whitney  Training  School 
Professional  Aides  Institute 
Springfield  Plight  School 
State  Trade  School  of  Connecticut 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 
Vaughn  Barber  School 

A  list  of  schools  included  in  the  further  education  of 

the  non-graduates  follows: 

COLLEGES  AID  UNIVERSITIES 

Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

HARTFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL  VETERANS'  HIGH  SCHOOL 


PRIVATE  ACADEinBS  |j 
Admiral  Billard  Academy 

Baltic  Academy  li 

ladycliff  Academy  i| 

TRADE  AITD  VOOATIOITAX  SCHOOLS  Ij 

State  Trade  School  of  ConnecticTit 
Vanghn  Barber  School 

The  list  of  schools  given  previously  shows  that  the  !j 
choice  of  a  school  for  further  education  is  quite  wide-spread, 
in  that  sixty- three  different  schools  were  indicated.  Twenty- 
three  named  Hillyer  Junior  College;  fifteen,  the  University 
of  Connecticut;  six,  the  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut;  | 
seven,  the  State  Trade  School  in  Hartford;  and  four,  Morse  I 
Business  College.    These  five  schools  showed  the  largest 
number  of  enrollees.    Without  question,  in  the  light  of 
these  data,  offerings  and  requirements  of  these  schools 
should  be  made  specific  to  those  pupils  likely  to  attend. 

It  is  obvious  that  further  education  is  not  limited 
to  those  who  take  the  college  preparatory  course  in  high 

school,  but  it  is  also  being  sought  by  those  in  other  courses.ii 

ii 

Counseling  regarding  further  education  cannot  be  limited  to 
any  one  group.    All  pupils  should  plan  to  continue  their  ed- 
ucation through  formal  or  informal  study.    Guidance  service 
should  be  effective  in  helping  each  individual  to  plan  his 
post-high-school  education. 


17.    FEEDS  OF  BLOOMJ'IELD  YOUTH  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  AGE 

AS  REPORTED  BY  GRADUATES  AlTD  ITOF- GRADUATES 

Are  youth  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  their  own  social 
group  within  their  comniunity  ?    One  way  of  finding  out  is 
to  ask  youth  themselves.    An  examination  of  the  answers  to 
question  eight.  Part  III,  in  the  inquiry,  "What  do  you  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  youth  of  high- 
school  age  in  Bloomfield?",  reveals  what  needs  the  young  men 
and  women  in  this  follow-up  considered  most  significant. 
Responses  of  hoys  and  girls  have  been  combined  and  classified 
under  three  general  headings:  needs  of  the  community,  needs 
of  the  school,  needs  of  the  individual.    Th^s  summary  of 
replies  represents  suggestions  given  by  60.4  per  cent  of 
the  girls  and  72.4  per  cent  of  the  boys. 

ITeeds  of  the  community; 

A  need  for  more  extensive  recreational  facilities  for 
youth  of  high-school  age  was  evidenced  by  14  per  cent  of  the 
girls  and  16.5  per  cent  of  the  boys.    The  purpose  of  a  "rec- 
reation center"  seemed  to  be  to  provide  worthwhile  activities 
for  leisure  hours,  where  there  would  be  opportunity  for  such 
things  as  dancing,  bowling,  ping  pong,  tennis,  swimming, 
games,  picnics,  movies,  parties,  and  varied  entertainment 
programs.    An  awareness  of  a  social  problem  and  a  partial 
solution  seem  evident  in  comments  such  as:  "Where  there  are 
doings  in  the  town,  teen  agers  are  kept  off  the  streets,  and 
there  is  less  trouble";  "Entertainment  program  provided  a  few 


evenings  a  week  wouM  keep  high-school  agers  out  of  night 
spots." 

MSai^  of  the  comments  seemed  to  ea^hasize  the  fact  that  ' 
3routh  in  Bloomfield  need  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  things  i 
on  their  own  and  to  participate  in  worthy  leisure  activities 
under  careful  guidance*    In  this  connection,  a  teen-agers' 
club  was  suggested  -  one  where  youth  ntight  select  and  carry 
out  projects  under  competent  supervision. 

These  challenging  and  timely  suggestions  should  be  given 
careful  thought  in  future  planning.  i, 

treeds  of  the  school;  ! 

A  "well-planned  guidance  program"  in  the  schools  was  the 

major  need  in  this  area.    The  following  quotation  from  one 

of  the  respondents  seems  to  summarize  the  thinkii^g  of  those 

who  offered  this  suggestion:  i 

"Guidance  -  First,  Last,  and  Foremost.    I,  and  many  of 
the  students  I»ve  met,  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  guidance 
during  formative  years.    We  didn't  know  job  openings,  and  we 
didn't  know  what  different  Jobs  entail  and  what  training  is 
required.    We  didn't  know  if  we  were  suited  temperamentally; 
we  didn't  know  whether  we  had  the  ability;  and  we  didn*t  learn 
any  of  this  until  it  was  almost  too  late," 

These  youth  recommended  that  the  guidance  program  should 

function  in  these  ways;  I 

1.  In  acquainting  pupils  with  Job  problems. 

2.  In  helping  youth  decide  what  to  do  after  graduation.  | 

3.  In  providing  pupils  with  information  about  occupa-  j 
tions  in  the  business  world. 

4.  In  providing  an  opportunity  for  youth  to  talk  to 
persons  on  the  career  of  their  choice  as  early 
as  possible. 

5.  In  helping  youth  prepare  for  useful,  happy  adulthood. 


6.    In  helping  youth  to  tmderstand  the  relationship 

of  high  school  courses  to  chosen  field  of  interest. 
?•    In  offering  personal  guidance  before  the  freshman 
year. 

8.  In  helping  youth  select  the  school  that  will  offer 

the  best  course. 

9.  In  helping  youth  select  subjects  which  will  best 

prepare  them  for  college  requirements. 
10.    In  equipping  students  for  jobs  they  choose,  or  at 

least  starting  them  off  on  the  johs. 
llo    In  providing  all  the  help  possible  in  preparing 

pupils  for  a  chosen  vocation. 

12.  In  acquainting  pupils  with  problems  likely  to  be 

met  after  they  leave  high  school. 

13.  In  vocational  testing  to  find  out  just  what  youth 

are  fitted  for. 

14.  In  offering  help  in  planning  for  the  future  and  not 

from  year  to  year. 

Some  of  the  respondents  saw  a  need  for  providing  new 
courses  and  experiences  in  high  school  in  order  to  equip 
youth  with  a  necessary  background  for  useful  living.  These 
kinds  of  needs  are  evident  in  the  following  replies: 

1.  Grreater  variety  of  courses  to  choose  from. 

2.  More  extra-curricular  activities. 

3.  More  practical  education  for  those  not  going  to 

college. 

4.  Heal  political  training  to  make  sensible  voters 

at  21. 

5.  A  better  equipped  library. 

6.  Better- trained  teachers  -  teachers  who  can  put  it 

across  and  who  would  take  more  interest  in  pupils. 

7.  Conferences  and  meetings  with  the  faculty  so  as  to 

form  a  closer  relationship  in  order  that  pupils 
will  get  a  clearer  picture  of  what  the  faculty 
is  trying  to  do  to  help  them. 

8.  Opportunity  to  learn  a  new  trade  for  those  students. 

especially  boys  who  refuse  or  are  unable  to  learn. 

9.  Art  classes. 

10.  Latin  required  of  all  commercial  students,  to  develop 

an  acquaintance  with  a  language  from  which  so  many 
words  are  taken. 

11.  Personal  and  social  ethics.    "It  means  a  lot  to  be 

able  to  get  along  well  with  your  fellow  men, those 
whom  you  meet  and  work  with  every  day." 


In  future  attempts  at  strengthening  the  guidance  program 
and  in  expanding  school  offerings,  youth  should  be  consulted. 
They  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  recognize  school  prob- 
lems and  to  offer  practical  suggestions  for  their  solution. 

Feeds  of  the  individual: 
A  need  for  greater  realization  of  the  true  values  of  use- 
ful living  was  evidenced  by  both  boys  and  girls.    Their  own 
comments  need  no  interpretation,  as  they  speak  clearly  and 
with  force. 

1.  I  think  youth  need  to  realize  the  value  of  ordinary 
things  of  life.    The  average  high-schooler  today 
thinks  the  world  owes  him  a  living.     They  take 
everything  and  return  nothing. 

2.  Youth  need  to  realize  how  important  high  school 
really  is. 

3.  Youth  need  to  understand  the  reason  for  attending 
high  school. 

4.  Youth  need  to  be  able  to  get  along  with  everyone, 
even  those  disliked. 

5.  Youth  need  to  learn  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 

6.  Youth  need  to  be  instilled  with  personal  ambition- 
a  need  to  which  a  strong  guidance  department  can 
contribute. 

7.  Youth  need  to  do  more  than  just  get  by,  to  work 
hard  without  having  to  be  pushed. 

8.  Youth  need  to  improve  their  social  and  economic 
outlook. 

9.  Youth  need  to  have  a  greater  realization  of  the 
value  of  education  today,  and  to  be  shown  how  it 
is  going  to  benefit  them  tomorrow. 

10.    Youth  need  more  school  spirit,  discipline,  and 
self-confidence • 


The  preceding  dlscTisslon  gives  ample  evidence  that  youth 
are  realistic  In  their  ability  to  recognize  needs,  reasonable 
In  the  suggestions  made  for  meeting  these  needs,  and  deserving 
of  an  Important  part  In  evaluating  school  offerings.    An  aware-l 
ness  of  a  need  for  "better  recreational  needs  has  been  em-  ' 
phaslzed.    A  need  for  a  stronger  guidance  program  has  been 
made  evident.    A  need  for  Instilling  In  each  Individual  a 
certain  sense  of  values  has  been  suggested.    Bloomfleld  High 
School  would  do  well  to  consider  these  needs  In  future  plan- 
ning. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


YOUTH'S  opniioirs  coiicETmirrG  the  iteed  for 

POST  HIGH-SCHOOL  SUIDAUGE 

I.     OPmiOHS  OP  GRADUATES  AUD  HOI- GRADUATES 
ON  SERVICES  OF  A  GUIDANCE  CENTER 

Suggestions  given  "by  these  youth  relative  to  ways  in 
which  a  guidance  center  in  Bloomfield  could  help  them  are 
revealing  and  challenging,  for  they  not  only  suggest  the 
extent  of  this  need,  but  also  give  a  good  picture  of  specific 
problems  which  graduates  and  non-graduates  are  facing. 

Suggestive  comments  were  made  by  fifty-three  girls,  or 
41.0  per  cent  of  the  total  girl  population,  and  sixty-eight 
boys,  or  56,0  per  cent  of  the  total  boy  population.    A  large 
majority  came  from  the  graduates. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  girl  respondents  and  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  boys  who  answered  this  question  emphasized 
the  need  for  educational  guidance.    To  them,  a  guidance  cen- 
ter might  perform  the  following  services  for  out-of-school 
youth: 

1.    Provide  information  and  advice  on  choosing  schools 
for  further  training. 

One  graduate  wrote:  "So  many  young  people  start  work 
and  decide  they  would  really  like  to  go  to  some 
school  to  further  their  education.     It  would  be  nice 
if  there  were  a  place  to  get  information  on  schools." 


2,    Arrange  a  program  of  night  oourses  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  wish  to  review  high-school  suhjects 
or  take  new  ones  for  background  In  chosen  field. 

These  suggestions  Imply  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
some  youth  of  the  need  for  further  training  after  high  school 

To  another  group,  a  guidance  center  in  Bloomfield 
would  provide  the  following  kinds  of  vocational  assistance: 

1.  Make  available  information  on  job  openings, 

2.  Give  advice  and  information  on  how  to  select  jobs 
suited  to  the  individual. 

3.  Offer  advice  on  the  advisability  of  changing  jobs  - 
benefits  to  the  individual  and  to  the  employer  or 
firm. 

4.  Assist  in  job  placement. 

6.  Serve  as  an  information  center  for  vocational  in- 
formation. 

The  following  quotation  summarizes  well,  in  the  opinion 

of  the  writer,  the  thinking  of  this  group: 

"After  two  years  of  college  I  am  not  yet  fitted  for 
any  particular  vocation.    If  I  could  honestly  talk 
with  someone  who  knew  what  would  be  best  for  me,  I 
could  choose  a  job  that  would  really  be  suitable  for 
me." 

One-fourth  of  the  boys  suggested  that  a  "counseling 
and  advisory  service"  would  prove  most  helpful.  Counseling 
on  the  following  were  listed: 

1.  Selecting  a  field  of  study. 

2.  Guidance  in  future  planning. 

3.  Adjustments  in  personal  and  social  life. 

4.  Testing  to  determine  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
an  individual  is  best  fitted. 


One  boy  wrote:  "  In  my  mind  are  certain  questions  whlcli 
make  me  hesitate  as  to  which  way  to  turn,  as  to  occupa- 
tion to  choose,  airplane  mechanic  or  engineer;  my  educa- 
tion might  not  he  sufficient  for  the  latter.    A  talk 
with  someone  who  knew  just  what  the  qualifications  are 
might  be  a  decided  factor." 

Approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  girls  thought  the  idea  | 
of  a  guidance  center  good,  but  saw  no  personal  need  for  such  ' 
a  service  as  they  were  married  and  therefore  "don't  need 
help*"    This  group  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  that  marriage 
solves  major  problems.    This  fallacy  in  thinking  might  be 

corrected  before  youth  leave  high  school.    However,  another  \\ 
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group  of  married  girls  felt  that  couples,  especially  expec- 
tant parents,  needed  advice  that  such  a  center  might  offer. 

Another  quotation  which  seemed  to  emphasize  a  reason 
for  extending  guidance  beyond  the  high-school  years  was  this: 

"If  at  any  time  I  should  have  any  need,  it  would  be 
reassuring  to  know  that  there  was  some  place  where 
I  could  go  for  advice." 

A  small  group  thought  that  such  service  would  be  "more 
helpful  to  students  just  out  of  high  school",  but,  they  con- 
tinued, "if  the  high  school  could  do  the  big  part  when  the 
students  are  there,  we  would  have  enough  background  to  de- 
cide bigger  Issues  later."  | 

In  light  of  the  need  for  constant  evaluations,  these 
comments  are  both  challenging  and  timely. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  seemed  to  be  little 
difference  between  the  types  of  services  suggested  by  the 
girls  and  those  offered  by  the  boys,  but  the  difference 
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seemed  to  lie  In  the  emphasis.    The  girls*  replies  seemed  to 
emphasize  the  "Informational"  function  of  such  a  service, 
and  to  the  boys,  the  "ootmsellng"  aspect  seemed  more  Impor- 
tant.   When  the  two  are  combined,  we  seem  to  have  Included 
two  main  functions  of  any  guidance  service:  providing  Informa- 
tion and  counseling  on  the  use  of  such  Information.  Perhaps 
the  experience  of  many  of  the  boys  during  the  war  years  con- 
tributed to  their  seemingly  realistic  approach  to  this  entire 
question.    Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  boy  graduates 
evidenced  a  need  for  a  service  suggested  by  the  question 
under  discussion. 

As  a  whole,  the  replies  of  the  boys  and  girls  seemed  to 
Indicate  that  post-high-school  youth  In  Bloomfleld  do  have 
many  problems  on  which  they  need  help  -  the  kind  of  assistance 
that  a  community  guidance  center  could  offer.  Strengthening 
the  present  guidance  program  for  those  In  high  school  might 
alleviate  some  of  these  problems  Indicated.    But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  problems  given  by  these  young  people  are 
real  ones,  and  some  group  needs  to  assume  responsibility  In 
helping  youth  to  cope  with  them.    If  the  high  school  can't 
do  It,  then  the  community  should  provide  such  service.  All 
Bloomfleld  youth  need  competent  help  on  educational,  voca- 
tional, and  personal-social  problems,  and  all  Bloomfleld 
citizens  must  share  this  responsibility. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  COlJCLUSIOirS 
I.    PURPOSE  AHD  PROCEDURE 

A  recognition  of  a  need  for  evaluating  the  offerings 
of  Bloomfleld  High  School,  and  a  recognition  of  a  need  for 
obtaining  realistic  Information  on  educational,  vocational, 
and  personal- social  problems  of  graduates  and  non-graduates 
prompted  this  follow-up  study. 

The  graduates  and  non-graduates  of  Bloomfleld  High  School 
during  the  five-year  period  from  1941-1945  were  contacted  as 
a  means  of  accomplishing  the  two  major  purposes  of  this  study: 

1.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  Bloomfleld  High 
School  Is  preparing  Its  youth  to  meet  the  problems 
of  everyday  living  beyond  the  high  school. 

2,  To  determine  needs  of  post-high- school  youth  in 
Bloomfleld  In  an  attempt  to  discover  means  of 
extending  the  guidance  services  beyond  the  high- 
school  years. 

After  wide  reading  in  the  field  and  discussing  possibil- 
ities of  such  a  study  with  the  superintendent,  principal,  and 
several  class-room  teachers,  it  was  decided  that  the  questlon- 
lEiaire  approach  would  be  the  most  desirable  one.    Because  the 
process  of  devising  the  contents,  arrangement,  and  general 
appearance  of  the  form  to  be  used  was  developed  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  the  Board 


of  Bdn cation,  the  experience  seemed  MgM-y  worthwhile. 

A  few  weeks  "before  the  final  Inquiry  form  was  sent  out, 
It  was  tested  on  twenty-five  members  In  the  total  population 
of  the  study.  The  response  was  favorable,  and  the  following 
kinds  of  changes  were  made  as  a  result  of  this  pre-test: 

1.  Changes  to  Improve  the  general  appearance 

2.  Changes  to  Insure  greater  clarity 

3.  Changes  to  Insure  greater  validity 

A  four-page  Inquiry  form  organized  under  four  major  head- 
ings evolved  as  the  final  Instrument  for  this  study.  Major 
headings  listed  In  order  of  their  appearance  are  as  follows: 

1.  Concerning  work  experience 

2.  Concerning  choice  of  an  occupation 

3.  Concerning  educational  experience 

4.  Concerning  post-hlgh-school  experience 

Through  the  help  of  seventy-six  student  messengers,  who 
were  carefully  oriented  In  the  entire  procedure.  Inquiry  forms 
were  carried  to  232  graduates  and  non-graduates  and  mailed  to 
97  on  April  1,  making  a  total  of  329.    The  following  personal 
data  further  describe  the  population  of  this  follow-up: 

1.  There  were  242  graduates  contacted. 

2.  There  were  87  non-graduates  contacted. 

3.  Boys  and  girls  were  about  evenly  divided,  there  being 
but  three  more  girls  than  boys.  j 

Through  In-school  motivating  techniques,  follow-up  letters 

and  cards  by  mall,  and  publicity  through  local  papers,  It  was 

possible  to  realize  a  total  return  from  260,  or  75.9  per  cent. 

A  summary  of  other  data  pertinent  to  the  returns  follows: 

1.    The  total  percentage  of  returns  from  graduates 

was  81.4  per  cent.  I 
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2.  The  total  percentage  of  retnrns  from  non-graduates 
was  60.9  per  cent. 

I- 

3.  The  girls  who  made  returns  showed  a  slight  increase  | 
of  3.4  per  cent  over  the  boys. 

A  summary  of  personal  data  concerning  the  197  respondents 

at  the  time  of  this  study  appears  below: 

!•    All  but  six  of  the  graduates  were  located  in  Connect- 
icut, and  all  within  close  proximity  to  Bloomfield. 

2.  All  of  the  non-graduates  were  located  in  Bloomfield. 

3.  Slightly  over  one-third  of  the  total  population  in 
the  study  were  veterans. 

4.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  graduates  and  non- 
graduates  were  married. 

5.  Comparatively  little  time  elapsed  between  leaving 
high  school  and  marriage. 


II.     MAJOH  Pim)Iir(JS  AlTD  RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON  WORK  EZPERIEFCE 


A  summary  of  pertinent  information  relative  to  the  work 
experience  of  graduates  and  non-graduates  who  responded  is 
tabulated  below: 

1.  Little  time  elapsed  between  leaving  high  school  or 
college  and  securing  a  full-time  job. 

a.  Within  one  month  after  graduation  50  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  had  a  full-time  job. 

b.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  non-graduates  liad 
found  a  full-time  Job  within  one  month. 

2.  The  majority  of  respondents  secured  their  first 
full-time  job  through  "personal  application." 

A  very  small  percentage  used  the  employment 
agency. 


3.  A  listing  of  entry  jobs  of  graduates  showed  that 
approximately  50  per  cent  were  among  the  clerical, 
sales,  and  kindred  workers.    This  was  also  the 
largest  percentage  group  for  non-graduates. 

4.  Among  the  many  different  kinds  of  duties  Included 
in  entry  clerical  jobs  were:  cashier  clerk,  errand 
hoy,  claim  adjustor,  receiving  and  pricing  merchan- 
dise, typing,  stenographic  work,  machine  operators, 
and  stock  clerk. 

5.  At  the  time  of  this  follow-up  slightly  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  and  non-graduates  were  gain- 
fully employed. 

6.  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  in  school, 
whereas  only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  non-graduates 
indicated  being  in  school. 

7.  The  statistics  on  places  of  employment  of  graduates 
and  non-graduates  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
study  showed  that  102  per  cent  found  work  in  Hartford. 

8.  Among  the  reasons  given  for  leaving  full-time  |obs, 
the  following  were  the  four  highest  in  order  of 
frequency: 

Graduates    Hon- graduates 

a.  offered  a  better  job         16.7  26.4 

b.  discharged  from  service    15.2  22.6 

c.  disliked  type  of  work       12.1  15.0 

d.  marriage  5.5  9.4 

9.  The  percentage  of  graduates  who  received  job  training 
in  school  was  indicated  as  45.1  per  cent,  whereas 

the  percentage  of  non-graduates  who  received  job 
training  in  school  was  24.5  per  cent. 

10.  The  percentage  of  graduates  who  reported  having  re- 
ceived training  on  the  job  was  44.1  per  cent,  whereas 
52.8  per  cent  of  the  non-graduates  reported  in  like  i 
manner. 

11.  The  major  reason  given  by  graduates  and  non-graduates 
for  job  satisfaction  as  determined  by  a  frequency 
listing  was  "Interesting  work." 

12.  The  major  reason  given  by  graduates  and  non-graduates 
for  job  dissatisfaction  was  "not  real  ambition  in 
life." 
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On  the  "basis  of.  these  findings,  the  writer  has  drawn  these 

conclusions: 


!•    Adequate  provision  should  be  made  in  the  curriculum 
for  orienting  youth  in  the  techniques  of  job  applica- 
tion. 

2.  An  expansion  of  the  business  education  department 
with  respect  to  room,  materials,  and  offerings 
would  seem  of  paramount  importance. 

3.  In  order  to  insure  adequate  emphasis  on  those  skills 
needed  for  the  performance  of  the  many  clerical 
duties  as  discovered  in  this  study,  an  evaluation 

of  the  present  offering  in  the  business  education 
department  seems  necessary. 

4.  Because  so  many  of  the  youth  in  this  study  secured 
employment  in  Hartford,  and  because  the  findings 
showed  they  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  job, 
a  knowledge  of  working  conditions,  demands,  and 
opportunities  in  the  Hartford  area  should  be  made 
available  to  all  high  school  youth. 

5.  Placement  of  Bloomfield  graduates  and  non-graduates 
in  jobs  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  should  be- 
come an  important  guidance  function  in  the  high 
school. 

6#    It  would  be  advisable  for  the  high  school  to  make 
periodic  employer  contacts  in  order  to  obtain 
further  information  concerning  youth's  qualifica- 
tions for  work. 


III.    MAJOR  FIITDIirGS  AIFD  RECOliraDATIOHS 
Oir  OCCUPATIOITAL  CHOICE 


This  section  presents  a  brief  summary  of  findings  related 
to  choice  of  an  occupation  as  well  as  recommendations  based 
on  these  data. 

1.    The  data  relating  to  the  permanence  of  occupational 
choices  made  in  high  school  showed  that  45.6  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  and  47,1  per  cent  of  the  non-grad- 
uates had  different  occupational  interests  now  from 
those  they  had  while  in  high  school. 

   i 


2,  Of  the  seventeen  reasons  given  for  selecting  certain 
occupations,  the  major  one  as  determined  by  a  fre- 
quency listing  was  "a  personal  liking  for  the  work." 

3.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  graduates  (29.4  per 
cent)  and  a  smaller  number  of  non-graduates  (3.7  per 
cent)  had  made  their  occupational  choices  during 
high  school. 

4*    Reading,  friends,  and  parents  were  the  three  sources 
of  help  in  occupational  planning  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  respondents.    The  school  played 
a  minor  part. 

5.    A  need  for  help  in  future  planning  was  indicated 
by  40.1  per  cent  of  the  graduates  and  26.4  per  cent 
of  the  non-graduates. 

In  the  light  of  these  data  the  following  recommendationo 

are  made: 

1.  Due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large  number  of  graduates 
and  non-graduates  expressed  different  occupational 
interests  now  from  those  held  in  high  school,  there 
is  need  for  greater  guidance  and  direction  of  oc- 
cupational interests  during  the  high  school  years 
and  beyond. 

2.  Because  such  a  small  number  of  respondents  made  an 
occupational  choice  while  in  high  school,  it  is 
apparent  that  reliable  information  relative  to 
major  occupations  be  made  available  to  high  school 
youth  in  order  that  they  can  make  intelligent  de- 
cisions later. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  school  played  a  minor  part  in 
the  problem  of  occupational  planning  is  a  challenge 
for  much  greater  contributions  to  this  area  in  the 
future . 

4.  Guidance  in  career  planning  should  be  extended  be- 
yond the  high  school  years,  if  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  help  is  to  be  met. 


IV.     MAJOR  FINDINGS  MD  RECOIMENDATIOHS 
on  EDUCATIOITAL  KXPERIMGE 


A  BTimmary  of  the  findings  tmder  this  area  Includes 

twelve  points: 

1«    Over  a  majority  of  the  graduates  (66  per  cent) 

and  a  majority  of  the  non-graduates  who  responded 
indicated  that  their  high-school  course  was  "best 
for  them.    However,  one-fourth  of  the  graduates 
and  two-fifths  of  the  non-graduates  found  their 
course  Inadequate,  due  mainly  to  "inadequate 
preparation  for  chosen  occupation." 

2.    In  the  rating  of  subjects  of  greatest  value,  the 
graduates  placed  English  at  the  top,  and  in  second 

place  was  typing  for  the  girls  and  mathematics 
for  the  hoys.    The  non-graduate  girls  rated  English  | 
first,  whereas  the  hoys  gave  mathematics  first  place, I 

3»  History  and  homemaMng  were  rated  as  two  subjects 
of  least  value  by  the  graduate  girls,  and  history 
was  rated  as  one  of  least  value  by  the  boys. 

4.  A  total  of  80  different  subjects  was  recommended  ' 
by  graduates  and  non-graduates  as  ones  that  might 
have  provided  a  better  background  for  their  life 
work.    Agriculture,  art,  public  speaking,  and  I 
psychology  were  mentioned  the  greatest  number  of  ' 
times. 

5.  The  majority  of  suggestions  relative  to  help,  other 
than  subjects,  which  might  have  been  offered  in 

the  high  school.  Indicated  a  felt  need  in  educational 
guidance,  vocational  guidance,  and  personal-social 
guidance. 

6.  An  examination  of  comments  made  for  Improving  school  , 
subjects  showed  three  different  types  of  suggestions 
offered: 

a.  suggestions  for  Improving  content 

b.  suggestions  for  improving  method 

c.  suggestions  for  improving  materials 

The  three  subjects  which  received  the  most  sugges-  \ 
tions  for  improvement  were,  in  the  order  of  fre- 
quency, English,  history,  and  mathematics. 


7.  The  major  reason  given  by  non-graduates  for  leaving 

high  sohool  before  graduation  was  "a  laok  of  interest 
in  sohool." 

8.  A  total  of  130  graduates  and  non-graduates  (52  per  ^ 
oent)  reported  further  education. 

9.  A  large  majority  of  the  schools  attended  are  located 
in  ITew  England,  40  per  cent  being  located  in  Hartford 
and  West  Hartford. 

10.  Eleven  different  kinds  of  schools  were  indicated  in 
the  further  education  of  the  group,  and  63  different 
schools  were  named. 

11.  The  five  schools  named  most  frequently  were:  Hillyer 
Junior  College,  University  of  Connecticut,  Teachers' 
College  of  Connecticut,  State  Trade  School  in  Hartford, 
and  Morse  Business  College. 

12.  The  satisfactory  response  to  the  question  on  needs  || 
of  Bloomfield  youth  of  high  school  age  showed  that 

the  youth  in  this  study  were  aware  of  certain  needs 
of  the  community,  needs  of  the  school,  and  needs  of 
the  individual.    Heeds  which  seemed  to  be  emphasized 
the  most  in  the  replies  were: 

a.  need  for  adequate  recreational  facilities  in  town 

b.  need  for  a  well  planned  guidance  program  in  school 

c.  need  for  instilling  in  youth  while  they  are  in 
high  school  a  certain  sense  of  values,  with  par-  i 
ticular  emphasis  on  the  value  of  a  high  school 
education. 


On  the  strength  of  findings  under  educational  experience, 

the  writer  believes  that  the  conclusions  which  follow  deserve 

serious  thought. 

1.    There  is  need  in  the  high  school  for  long-term  educa- 
tional planning  for  all  youth  instead  of  the  usual 
year-by-year  method. 


2. 


3.    ITo  pupil  should  leave  high  school  "before  graduation 
until  he  and  the  school  are  assured  that  this  is  the 
best  step.    This  implies  that  more  counseling  needs 
to  be  done  with  potential  school  leavers. 


4.  Information  on  colleges  and  other  schools,  especially 
in  the  ITew  England  area,  should  be  made  available 

to  all  pupils. 

5.  If  the  school  program  of  studies  continues  to  offer  a 
homemaking  curriculum,  then  this  department  should 

be  better  equipped,  methods  used  more  stimulating, 
and  training  offered  be  geared  to  family  living  in 
a  modem  society.    Furthermore,  some  adjustment 
should  be  made  in  order  to  provide  opportunity  for 
all  girls  to  get  this  background  needed  for  build-  i 
ing  successful  homes.  " 

6.  The  past  and  present  guidance  offerings  are  inadequate 
and  need  to  be  evaluated  and  strengthened. 

7.  In  order  to  realize  important  educational  objectives 
for  Bloomfield  High  School,  there  is  needed  better 
teachers,  better  teaching  techniques  in  the  class 
room,  with  particular  emphasis  on  greater  pupil 
participation,  and  a  strong  in-service  training 
program. 

8.  Some  means  of  continuous  evaluation  of  course  offer- 
ings should  be  developed,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  those  subjects  required  of  all  pupils  such  as 
English  and  American  History. 

9.  Closer  contacts  with  the  schools  attended  by  Bloom- 
field  High  School  graduates  and  non-graduates  should 
be  made  in  order  to  provide  a  means  of  further  evalu- 
ation and  more  realistic  information  for  prospective  , 
students.  ' 


10. 


V.     MAJOR  FIHDHrGS  MD  RECOMMEITDATIOHS 
on  POST-HIGH-SCHOOL  GUIDAIfCE 


A  summary  of  the  comments  made  by  the  youth  in  this 
study  on  the  nature  of  services  which  a  guidance  center 
might  render  in  Bloomfield  follows: 

1.  Suggestive  comments  on  this  phase  of  the  inquiry 
form  came  from  41.0  per  cent  of  the  girls  and 
56.0  per  cent  of  the  boys,  a  large  majority 
coming  from  the  graduates. 

2.  Some  of  the  services  suggested  were  counseling, 
providing  information  on  varied  problems,  offering 
night  courses,  testing,  and  assistance  in  personal 
and  social  adjustment. 


The  writer  offers  three  recommendations  on  the  basis  of 
these  data: 

1.  The  advisability  of  extending  guidance  services 

to  all  post-high-school  youth  should  receive  serious 
consideration  and  should  be  analyzed  in  the  light 
of  data  such  as  this  follow-up  includes. 

2.  Major  attention  at  present  should  be  focused  on 
ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the  guidance  offer- 
ings while  youth  are  in  high  school. 

3.  The  changing  economic  and  social  conditions  of  our 
modem  society  necessitate  constant  evaluation  of 
youth's  high-school  and  post-high- school  experiences. 


VI.     GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIOirS 

In  the  light  of  this  entire  study  the  writer  draws  the 

following  general  conclusions: 

1.    It  is  unfortunate  that  there  has  been  such  a  long 
delay  in  conducting  a  follow-up  of  Bloomfield  youth. 
^    These  findings  justify  some  form  of  follow-up  of 
selected  groups  each  year. 


2.    The  fact  that  this  first  real  follow-up  in  Bloom- 
field  High  School  of  graduates  and  non-graduates 
met  with  favorable  response  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  future  follow-ups  conducted  for  similar  reasons 
would  be  well  received  providing  careful  techniques 
of  establishing  rapport  were  utilized. 

3»    The  problems  involved  in  getting  information  about 
non-graduates  suggest  that  more  information  about 
these  pupils  be  obtained  while  they  are  in  high 
school  ,  and  a  more  adequate  and  effective  cumula- 
tive record  system  be  kept. 

4.    A  periodic  follow-up  of  graduates  and  non-graduate a 
conducted  as  an  entire  faculty  project  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  desirable. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


The  fTuidamental  alms  of  eduoation  are  tiltimate  and 
immediate.    Under  tiltimate  come  Health, Vocations,  Lelsnre 
Time,  and  Social  Efficiency.    Under  immediate  come  physical 
fitness,  good  habits  and  skills,  acquisition  of  Imowledge 
and  information,  worthy  interests,  attitudes,  appreciations, 
and  ideals. 


OBJECTIVES 


We  in  B.  H.  S.  hope  to  place  much  emphasis  on  the 
physical,  mental,  social,  and  moral  development  of  the 
student,:  as  a  whole.    His  abilities,  interests,  and  needs 
occupy  our  best  attention,  since  through  this  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  a  student  we  can  best  guide  him  in  his 
school  work. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  determine  carefully  the  objective 
and  content  of  each  course.    This  enables  us  better  to  select 
the  proper  learning  exercises,  devices,  and  materials  of  in- 
struction so  that  the  result  will  be  a  desirable  change  both 
educationally  and  socially  in  the  student.     This  places  the 
emphasis  on  learning  and  not  teaching. 

Everyday  guidance  in  the  Immediate  alms  helps  in  the 
formation  of  character  and  in  the  social  aspect  of  our  sec- 
ondary school  training. 
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College  Curric.'     Civic  Curriculum  Com*!  Curticulurh  Ind*l  Art  C,  Home  Making  Cur, 
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M. 
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Elect 
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/Law 
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'   Home  U. 


Elect 
1 
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Chemistry 
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Geom, 


Elect 
I 
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Gr  1  2  English  B 

Am,  Hist,  B 
Rev.  MPth 


FHyF: 

Latin  I]Jlect 
Ecnn, 
Fr„  III 


English 
Am,  Hist, 

Econ, 

Arts  or 
Home  11, 
Typing 


elect 
2 


Enj-lish 
Am,  IIt  Rt » 
Bus,  Pracfilect 
Off.  Prac J  1 
ect 


Stenog 
Econ, 

Home  M, 


English 
Am,  Hist, 
Phys, 
ind,  Ai'ts 


English 
Am,  Hist 


ClffiFJCULUM 


Phys,  El^ct 
Econ, 
Fr.  II 


Homemaking 


Selection  of  curriculum  and  subjects  shall  be  determined  at  the  beginning 

of  the  year.     Changes  can  be  made  only  before  Oct,  1,     Changes  in  curriculum 

after  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  are  usually  impossible.  Changes  must 
be  approved  by  the  parent  and  principal. 

Students  v/ho  are  taking  the  Colle^^je  Preparatory  Curriculum  should  make 
their  college  plans  early  and  know  v/hat  they  need  in  order  to  enter  the 
oollege  of  their  choice. 


COLLEGE  PREP/J^ATORY 

Latin  III  &  IV  alternate. 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  may  be  offered  when  they  are  needed  by 
pupils  going  to  college. 

Review  Algebra  is  usually  completed  in  one  semester  as  an  extra  subject. 

Foreign  Languages  -  No  credit  in  a  foreign  language  will  be  given  unless  two 
years  of  it  are  completed,  espept  in  unusual  cases. 


As  the  opportiinities  fi.r  toys  in  office  work  are  scmev/hat  limited,  boys  should 
consider  tnT  s  fact  soriousl^-  before  takir;^  r-ommercial  work* 

TyD"'ng>— An.  elecvivo  iioy-:\.e  Ir  bA^;;.;'  -  i>-  opjn  to  Seniors  in  the  College  Course, 
No  crcdi    ij  allo.ved^, 

CRL1D[?S 

Music  is  required  of  all  pupils  unle'^s  excused  by  Principal  and  I'Ausic  Super- 
visor-   iWusic  Appreciation  raay  be  ofj'erod  o\-.ry  other  year  to  Juniors    j'd  Seniors, 
who  pre  interescsd  in  Music,  if  j    ^ias  lar.^e  enough  can  be  fomed, 

Stu'^.ents  May  earn  extra  crcdj-cs  by  ti.kinp;  prrvnte  lessons  in  music  from  an 
appr  wel  teacher  who  certifies  b.hac  the*  student    las  hnd  a  year    of  instr  uction 
and  has  o^^eiit  at  least  2  hours  in  prep.>ration  each  week.     One-fourth  unit  a  year 
can  bu  :;arned  ord  o.t  least  2  consocutivs  year's  work  must  be  taken.     Student?  may 
also  earn  1/B  credit  annually  in  C'horus  and  Orchestra  work  if  it  is  talren  success- 
fully for  4  years. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  are  required  for  all  pupils  by  State  law. 
Unless  excused  by  a  doctor's  certificate  each  pupil  will  be  required  to  pass 
Physical  Education  and  ^^ygieii^    before  full  promotion  to  next  grade, 

SCKEDULE 

Each  student  must  take  a  full  schedule  unless  especially  excused  by  the  prin- 
cipal for  unusual  cause.    A  full  schedule  consists  of  4  subjects  per  year.  Upon 
completion  of  sixteen  subjects  of  regular  work  as  outlined  in  the  courses  of  study, 
a  student  will  be        cn  a  diploma  of  graduation. 

Five  subjects  may  be  taken  upon  consent  of  parent  and  principal.     If  the 
student  shows  inability  to  successfully  crrry  five  subjects,  the  extra  one  must 
be  dropped.    Pupils  doing  vrork  of  H  grade  ^^rith  little  effort  should  be  encouraged 
to  graiiiate  with  more  than  16  units, 

Sc\.idt;nts  who  have  failed  one  subject  and  are  granted  a  conditional  pro- 
motion may  be  allowed  to  carry  five  subjects  the  following  year,  if  the  schedule 
will  peimit.     Since  the  schedule  may  not  allow  a  subject  to  be  made  up  of  the 
regular  year^  and  since  one  failure  may  mean  inability  to  graduate  at  the  re- 
gulnr  timo,  students  should  early  begin  to  realize  the  importance  of  putting  forth 
^helr  hcst"  efforts, 

PROMOTION 

D3ficiency  notices  vrarning  parents  of  poor  work  v/ill  be  sent  in  advance  of 
markiMg  periods.     Students  failing  in  two  or  more  subjects  at  mid-year  may  be 
demoted o 

i/Ir.ke'-up  v/ork  viill  be  issued  for  absence  from  recitation.     If  this  work  is 
not  made  up  after  a  reasonable  time  and  the  student  has  no  valid  excuse  for  the 
failv.ra  to  do  the  work,  it  shall  merit  0,    Stud.;;nts  coming  unprepared  to  class 
.si -oil  aotify  the  teacher  in  advance, 

ATTENDANCE 

Students  must  be  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance.    The  State  Statutes 
require  excuses  from  the  parent  or  guardian  for  every  instance  of  absence,  tard- 
rrie-  s  cr  dismissal.    Students  over  16  years  of  age  may  be  dropped  from  school 
i.f  -'.heir  attendance  or  deportment  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
ooV.ocl. 

]   :n  s'.i  to  take  work  in  the   Curriculum 

Subjects  1,  3.   


2,   4, 


Signed 


Student 
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9 


10 


11 


'l-T 

12 


Colle.^e 


':;nplish 
.-Ipebra 
Earlv  Hur. 

Hist, 
--atin  I 

Enrfli'sh 
..-^Ir.ebra  II 
rrench  I 
Latin  II 


Snr.lish 
Ce^" ath . 
Civics 

^G-en. -science) 
|L:Omenal:in^T  r  I 

fenFrish" 

j  Gen  .y  .ath.  II 

'Biology 

'  ^  1 

A.rts  >  I 


Cominercial 
fr^Tisir 


Gon  .ath 
I  Civics 

?-on 


rencn 
Ind'l 
r  omeida: 


ing  I 


Bn^ lish 
U.^  J'ist^ 
x'rench  II 
Chein, 

..rts  s.^ 
I'.ome..iakin£:  [  ' 
Creo^      Lav/  \ 
Qeori. 


sh 


Sn.^1 
U.b.rist. 

Ph3'-sics'l 
Econ.  \ 
x.rts        '  ^1 

roner::a::inr  ^ 
Typev/ritin 


Hn^lish 
;C-en.Lath. 
jCen. Science 
cience)    jlnd'l  Arts 
r  onenalcing  V  I ! 

 J_J_,   

-Cn^lTsh"  ""Bn^Tish  " 

Bus  .  Trainin-:;^   j G-en  .1  .'a th .  II 
Biolo'^v      N  ;\iolory 
""ook'ceeoinA^  llncl'l  ..rts 
Uonei.ialzlv.fj  j 


:nd'l  Arts  Homemakinp 


Enflish 
romemakin-'^ 
Civics 
Gen.!! 'ath . 
Al^^ebra  I 


Lnf.:lish 
U.i:..Eist. 

T^'-pevTiting 
otenof^raph37^ 
Geo'  .c:  Lav/  i 
Honeniakinf'  ( 


En^-lish 
U.o.Iist, 
Cheia. 
.^rts 


Bn'lisn 
U.L.Fist 

Office  Lrac 
otenO:<'-'ra  phy, 
Scon . 

^'oner.i3.kin.«^ 


-jn'^l  ish 
U .  S .  F  i  s  t . 

'hysics 
-_rts 


English 
Fomemakin{;__ 
French  I  ^ 
Gen. Fa th  .1"^ 
Alr>.  II 
Bioloyy 


English 
U.o.Hist. 

Fomenakinr 
Chem. 

French  I  o] 
II 

Geom.  (  I 


^.n;?^lish 
TT.S.Kist. 

I-IomemakirL; 
Physics 
Econ . 
French  II. 


GFRRIGFLUI' 


Selection  of  curriculum  and  subiects  shall  be  deterrained  at  the  bec^in- 
nin.g  of  the  year.     Changes  can  be  nade  only  before  Oct.  1.     Changes  in 
curriculuiii  after  the  be'?:inninr  of  the  second  year  are  usually  inr)ossible. 
Changes  must  be  approved  by  the  parent  and  principal. 

Students  who  are  takinp  the  College  Preparatory  Curriculum  should  make 
their  collef-;e  plans  early  and  knov/  what  they  need  in  order  to  enter  the 
college  of  their  choice. 

COLLEGE  p::^EPx.2..T0ny 


offered  v.'hen  they  are  needed 


Latin  III      IV  alternate. 

Solid  Geometr5^  and  Trigonometry  may  be 
hy  pupils  £oinn  to  college. 

Review  Alf^ebra  is  usuall'/  completed  in  one  semester  as  an  extra  subi'ect. 

Foreicn  Lanr^uafes  -  .  o  credit  in  a  forelfin  lan.rua^e  will  be  given 
unless  two  years  of  it  are  completed,  except  in  unusual  cases. 


cou;epcial 


.hs  the  opportunities  for  boys  in  office  work  are  somewhat  limited, 
boys  should  consider  this  fact  before  takin;r;  commercial  v/ork. 

Typing  -  iln  elective  course  in  tj'-pinc  is  0T)en  '-.o  Seniors  in  the 
Collere  Course.     Lo  credit  is  allowed. 


Music  is  required  of  all  pupils  unless  excused  by  Principal  and  Kusic 
Supervisor.    T.Iusic  Appreciation  may  be  offered  every  other  year  to  Jun- 
iors and  Seniors  v/ho  are  interested,  if  a  class  lar:"e  enouf:h  can  be 
formed.     Students  may  earn  extra  credits  by  takin.f^  private  lessons  in 
-TiUsic  from  an  approved  teacher  who  certifies  that  the  student  has  had  a 
year  of  instruction  and  has  spent  at  least  2  hours  in  preparation  each 
week.  •  One-fourth  unit  a  yaar  can  be  earned  and  at  least  2  consecutive 
years'  work  must  be  taken.     Students  may  also  earn  1/8  credit  annually 
in  Chorus  and  Orchestra  v/ork  if  it  is  taken  successfully  for  U  years.. 

I-.ygiene  and  Physical  ;]ducation  are  required  for  all  pupils  by  State 
Law.  Unless  excused  by  a  doctor's  certificate  each  pu^il  v.dll  be  re- 
o^uired  to  pass  Physical  Education  and  ^.y-f-iene  before  a  full  promotion 
to  the  next  ^rade. 

sc?3;ditle 

Each  student  must  take  a  full  schedule  unless  especially  excused  by 
the  Principal  for  unusual  cause ^     A  full -schedule  consists  of. 4  sub- 
jects per  year.    Upon  completion  of  l6  subjects  of 'regular  work  as  out- 
ii^ied  in  the  courses  of  study,  a  student  will  be  ^^iven  a  diploma  of 
graduation. 

Five  subjects  may  be  taken  upon  consent  of  Derent  and  principal.  If 
the  student  shows  inability  to  successfully  carry  five  subjects,  the 
extra  one  must  be  dropped.     Pupils  doinf;  work  of  Plonor  ^rade  with  littl 
effort  should  be  encouraged  to  praduate  v;ith  more  than  l6  units. 

Students  who  have  failed  one  subject  and  are  granted  a  conditional 
promotion  may  be  allowed  to-  carry  five  subjects  the  follov/ing  year,  if 
the  schedule  pencits.     Since  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that  the 
schedule  will  allow  the  makinr  up  of  an  unlimited  number  of  failures, 
and  since  one  failure  may  mean  inability  to  r^^^'-^ate  at  the  re.rular 
tlm.e,  students  should  early  bef.in  to  realize  the  importance  of  putting 
forth  their  best  efforts. 

pro:  'OTION 

Deficiency  notices  warnin,-  parents  of  poor  v/ork  vdll  be  sent  in  ad- 
vance of  marking  periods.     Students  failing  in  two  or  more  subjects  at 
mid-:5'"ear . may  be  demoted. 

Ilake-up  v/ork  will  be  issued  for  absence  froii  recitation.     If  this 
v/ork  is  not  made  up  after  a  reasonable  time  and  the  student  has  no  val- 
id excuse  for  the  failure  to  do  the  v^ork,  it  shall  r.erit  0.  Students 
comin,'?  unprepared  to  class  shall  no'cify  the  teacher  in  advance. 

at'ze;i;iD.'i:ce 

students  must  be  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance.     The  State 
Statutes  reo_uire  excuses  from  the  parent  or  .^ruardian  for  every  instance 
of  absence,  tardiness  or  dismissal.     Students  over  16  yee^rs  of  age  may 
be  dropped  from  school  if  tbeir  attendance  or  deportment  is  detrimental 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  school. 


I  wish  to  take  work  in  the 

Subjects  i-.  

2. 


ii.ined 


ituden" 


Curriculum 


^arent  or  Guardian 
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Gr. 

9 


Gr. 

10 


Gr. 

11 


C.  English 
Algebra 
Early  Eur. 

History- 
Latin  I 


C.  English 
Algebra  ll 
French  I 
Latin  II 


English 
C.  U.S. 

History 
P.  Geom.  \ 
French  II  / 
C.  Chem. 
Latin  y 


CiTic 


English 
Gen*  Hath, 
Civics 

Gen.  J'cionce\^ 
Hc;rieirf^l<-i?."!g  / 


 CpF'^iie  r  cia.  1 

English 
Gen.  Afe-.th. 
Civics 

Gen,  vSoisnce^ 


English 
Gen.  jfetho 
Biolo'^^y  \ 
Fr  .'nch  I  "^. 
Ind'l  'extz 
Hojno-n.ik-^rjo; 


II 


English 

Bi  olcr-  "'^ 
P^caen- Al-'ia-;  _/ 
Com.,  reog.^ 


Engl  is}; 
U„S,  History 
French  II~^' 
Chem.  ) 

homcmaking 
Geog, 
Geom. 


i^h 

Uc3.  H-' story 


Hc  mexriakini^  ^ 
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C>CIIQQL 


Engiii-h 
Gen„  ^^athc 
Gen.  Ccience 
Ind'l  Arts 


English 
j/vnemaking 
Civics 
Gen, 
AlT-ebi 


I'.ng]  ish 
(•:en.  i'Lth. 
Eioj.ogy 
Inc '1  Arts 


II 


English 
U.S.  History 
Chem, 

Arts 


ivlath,") 

rra  I  J 


English 
Homemaking 
French  I  ^ 
Gen.  Fiath,  117 
Alg.  II  j 
Bio]ogy 


English 
U.S.  History 
Homemaking 
Chem. 

French  I (  j 

or  II  ( 
Geom.  ) 


Gr. 

12 


C.  English 
Rev.  Alg, 
C.  Physics" 
Latin 
Econ, 
Fr,  III  /3 
P,  Geom.  \ 
S.  Geom.  kj 
Trig,  y 


English 
Prob.  of 
Physics 
Econ, 

kvt  s 

Honemaking  v  \ 
Typewitingj 


Lsh 

3?ok'ceeping~\ 
Office  Prac. ' 
itenogrc^phy 
Eco7i,.  3 
Ho'Ti.omaking  \ 
Prjb.  of  Dem,| 
Typc.vriting  / 


English 
Physics 
Art  s 

Prob.  of  Dem. 


English 
Hcmemaking 
Physics 
Econ. 
French  II 
Prob,  of  Dem. 


gURRiCULUM 

Selection  of  curriculum  and  subjects  shall  be  determined  at  the  beginning  of 
the -year.     Changes  can  be  made  only  before  d^t 1„     Chai-iges  in  curriculum  after  the 
beginning  of  th/^  secord  yerr  are  usually  impossible..    "Changes  must  be  approved  by 
the  parent  and'  principal.  ' 

Stud&n-i/s  who  are  taking,  the  College  Prepar- tory  Curriculum  should  make  their 
college-^plans  early  and  know  who.t  thej'-  need  in  order  to  enter  the  college  of  their 
choice, 

COLLEGE  rREPAR..TORY 

Latin  III  &  IV  alternate. 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  may  be  offered  when  they  are  needed  by  pupils 
going  to  collete. 

Review  Algebra  is  usually  completed  in  o  e  semester  as  an  extra  subject. 
Foreign  Languages- -No  credit  in  a  foreign  language  will  be  given  unless  two 
years  of  it  are  completed,  except  in  unusual  cases, 

co: r.Er.  Ti.L 


Typing — /Ji  elective  course  in  typi  g  is  open  to  Seniors  in  the  College  Course, 
No  credit  is  allowed, 

I.'iusic  is  required  of  all  students  unless  excused  by  Principal  and  music  teach- 
ers . 


CREDITS 


Hygiene  and  Physicc.l  Education  arc  required  for  all  pupils  by  State  Law.  Un- 
less excused  by  a  doctor's  certificate  euch  pupil  Virill  be  required  to  p>ass  Fhyic^l 
Education  and  Hygiene  before  a  fujl  pro:notion  to  the  next  grade, 

SCHEDULE 

Each  student  must  take  a  full  schedule  unless  especially  excused  by  the  Princi- 
pal for  unusual  cause.    A  full  schedule  consists  of  4  subjects  per  year.    Upon  com- 
pletion of  16  subjects  of  regular  wWk  as  outlined  in  the  courses  of  study,  a  stu- 
dent will  be  given  a  diploma  of  graduation. 

Five  subjects  may  be  taken  upcji  consent  of  parent  and  principal.     If  the  stu- 
dent shbws  inability  to  successfully  carry  five  subjects,  the  extra  one  must  be 
dropped.     Pupils  doing  work  of  Honor  grade  with  little  effort  should  be  encouraged 
to  graduate  with  more  than  16  units,  'n 

Students  who  have  failed  one  subject  and  aro  granted  a  conditional  promotion 
may  be  allowed  to  carry  five  subjecis  the  following  year,  if  the  schedule  permits. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that  the  schedule  will  allow  the  making  up  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  failures,  and  since  one  failure  may  moan  inability  to  grad- 
uate at  the  regular  time,  students  y)iould  early  begin  to  realize  the  importance 
of  putting  forth  their  best  efforts.!, 

OOTION  ' 

Deficiency  notices  warning  pargirts  of  poor  work  will  be  sent  in  advance  of 
marking  periods.     Students  failing  iii  tv/o  or  more  subjects  at  mid-year  may  be  demot- 
ed. 

Make-up  work  will  be  issued  ^or  absence  from  recitation.  If  this  work  is  not 
made  up  after  a  reasonable  time  tnd  the  student  has  no  valid  excuse  for  the  failure 
to  do  the  work,  it  shall  merit  cf.  Students  coming  unprepared  to  class  shall  notify 
the  tcrncher  in  advance. 

f 

ATTEND/JICE 

Students  must  be  regular  auji  punctual  in  attendance.    The  State  Statutes  re- 
quire excuses  from  the  parent  o**  guardian  for  every  instance  of  absence,  tardiness 
or  dismissal.     Students  over  1^  years  of  r.'g^e  may  be  dropped  from  school  if  their 
attendance  or  deportment  is  datrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the  school. 


Curriculxim, 


5.  

4.  

Student  "        "Parent  or  Guardian 


I  wish  to  take  work  in  the 

Subjects  1,  |_ 

2.  ^ 

Signed   * 
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College 


Civic 


Gr. 

11 


C.  English 
Algobra 
Early  Eur, 

History 
Latin  I 


C.  English 
Algebra  II 
French  I 
Latin  II 


C.  English 
,C.  U.S. 

History 
P.  Geom, ^ 
French  II 
Ci  Chem.    T  2 

Latin 


LngXirh 
Practical 

Civics   

Genoral  |^ 
Science  \ 
HomeiTiakingJ^ 


English 
Gen'i  & 
Practical 
Math. 
Biology 
French  T 
iMd.  Art 
He me ma king 
English 
U.G.Histoj':^ 
French  II 
Chemistry 
Arts  &  Aero 4 

na\Atics    "  \  2 
Home ma king  1 
Radio-Commu-\ 
ni cat ions  / 
Geometry   .  J 


Comno".'Gial 
En^^i".aTr 
Practi.ial 
Math. ' 

Civics  ■ 

General  \ 

Science 
Homr^ira'cing  ) 
English 
Businetss 

''"raining 
Biology 
Homei'!a':ing 
vVorld 

kje  :)graphy 


Ind,  A: 


ts 


i3h 
! Practical 

.  ?-iath« 
Tnd,  Art5 
General  J 
Science  7 
Civics  3 


English 
U.S. History 
r;;,-pewriting 
Stenography" 
Radio-Commu 

nications 
Home making 


English 
General  & 

Practical 

Math. 
Biology 
Ind.  Arts 


Homom''.ki"g 

HomcTiux]::ins 

Civics.^^  ^ 

General  ] 

Science  L 
Practical  | 

  Hath.  J 

EngTish 
Homo  making 
French  l"^ 
General  &  ( 

Practical! 

Math. 
Biology  ^ 


English 
U  .S  .Histor^i 
Chemistry 
Arts  &         I  2 

Aeronautics! 
Radio-Commu-j 

nications  / 


iry 


English 
U.S. History 
Homemiiking 
Chemistry"^ 
French  II  C 
Geometry  | 


English 
Homomaking 
Physics 
Economics,  I 
French  III  J 
Problems  of  1 
Democracy  j 


Gr, 
12 


C.  English^ 
Rev, Algebra^ 
Physics 
Latin 
Economics 
Fr.  Ill 
P.  Geom. 
S.  .Geom,.  •& 

Trig. 
Aeronautics 


English 
Problems  of' 

Democracy 
Physics 
Economics 
Aeronautics^ 
Pre-Ind.jirt's' 
Home making 
'Typev/riting. 


English   

Bookkeeping^ 
Office  ) 

Practice-  / 
StenoE'raphy/ 
Economics  j 
Hom.emaking;  1,3 
Problems  of  \ 

Democracy  \ 
Ty p ev/r i t ing  / 


English 
Physics  \ 
Pre- Ind. Arts) 

Problems  of  ( 

Democracy 
Aeronautics 


CURRICULUM 


Selection  of  curriculum  and  subjects  shall  be  determined  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.     Changes  can  bo  made  only  bJfore  October  1.     Changes  in  curriculum  after 
the  begihnlng-of-  the-  second  .year  are  usually  impossible.     Changes  must  be  approved 
by  the  parent  and  principal,  -  •  ■ 

 Students  -who  ■■are-  taking,  the  College  Preparatory  Curriculum  should  make  their 

college  plans  early  and  know  what  they  need  in  order  to  enter  the  college  of  their 
choice, 

•  -       ■  •  -.-  ■   COLLEGE  PREPAR/vTORY 


Latin  III  &  IV  alternate. 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  imy  be  offered  when  they  are  needed  by  pupils 
going  to  college. 

Review  Algebra  is  usually  completed  in  one  semester  as  an  extra  subject. 
Foreign  Languages--No  credit  in  a  foreign  language  will  bo  given  unless  two 
years  of  it  are  completed,  except  in  unusual  cases. 

COi®iERCIAL 

Typing — An  elective  course  in  typing  is  opon  to  Seniors  in  the  College  Course, 
Most  colleges  do  not  give  entrance  credit  for  this  subject. 


CREDITS 


Hygiono  and  Physical  Education  arc  required  for  all  pupils  by  State  Law. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  older  boys  face  induction  in  the  armed  forces 
soon  after  graduation,  the  amount  of  Physical  Education  for  this  group  has  been 
increased.    Unless  excused  by  a  doctor's  certificate  oach  pupil  will  be  required 
to  pass  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene'  before  a  full  promotion  to  the  next  grade,  • 

SCHEDULE 

Each  student  must  take  a  full  schedule  unless  especially  excused  by  the 
Principal  for  unusual  cause,    A  full  schedule  consists  of  4  subjects  per  year.  Upon 
completion  of  16  subjects  of  regular  work  as  outlined  in  the  courses  of  study,  a 
student  will  be  given  a  diploma  of  graduation. 

Five  subjects  may  bo  takon  upon  consent  of  paront  and  principal.     If  the 
student  shows  inability  to  successfully  carry  five  subjects,  the  extra  one  must  bo 
dropped.    Pupils  doing  work  of  Honor  grade  with  little  effort  should  be  encouraged 
to  graduate  v/ith  more  than  16  units. 

Students  who  have  failed  one  subject  and  are  granted  a  conditional  promotion 
may  bo  allov;od  to  carry  five  subjects  the  following  year,  if  the  schedule  permits. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that  the  schedule  will  allow  the  making  up  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  failures,  and  since  one  failure  may  moan  inability  to 
graduate  at  the  regular  time,  students  should  early  .begin  to  realize  the  importance 
of  putting  forth  their  best  efforts, 

]!JIusic  is  required  of  all  students  unless  excused  by  Principal  and  music  teacher. 

PiiOFOTION 

Deficiency  notices  v^rarnihg' parents  of  poor  work  will  be  sent  in  advance  of  mark-" 
ing  periods.    Students  failing  in  ti/vo  or  m.ore  subjects  at  mid-year  may  be  demoted. 

Make-up  v/ork  v;ill  be  issued  for  absjnco  from  recitation.     If  this  work  %s  '.not 
made  up  after  a  reasonable  time  and  tho  student  has  no  valid  excuse  for  the  failure 
to  do  tho  work,  it  shall  merit  C,     Students  coming  unprepared  to  class  shall  notify 
tho  teacher  in  advance. 

ATTENDANCE 

Students  must  be  regular  and  punctual  in-  attendance.     The  State  Statutes  re- 
quire excvises  from  tho  parent  or  guardian  for  ever^  instance  of  absence,  tardiness 
or  dismissal.    Students  over  16  jears  of  ago  may  bo  dropped  from  school  if  their* 
attenduncc  or  deportment  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the  school. 


I  wish  to  take  v;ork  in  the 


Subjects  1, 
2, 


Curriculum 

3.   

4. 


Signed 


Student 


Parent  or  Guardian 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 


1944-45 


College 


Civic 


Commercial 


Gr.  C.  English 
9  Algebra 

Early  Eur. 

Hi  story- 
Latin  I 


Gr.  C.  English 
10    Algebra  II 
French  I 
Latin  II 


English 
Practical 

Math. 
Civics^ 
General 

Science  ^ 1 
Komemakinf 


Gr, 
11 


C.  English 
C.  U.S. 

History 
P»  Geom.^ 
French  Il( 
Chemistry/' 
Latin 


^r.  C.  English  _ 
11    Re"^.  Algebra" 

Physics 
•  -  -■  'Latin 

Ecdndihics 

French  III : 

P.  Geom. 

S.  Geom.  & 
Trig.  • 

Aeronautic  s^/ 


English  . 
Gen'l  & 

Practical 

Math . 
Biology;^ 
French  I 
Ind.  Arts 
Homemaking 


English 
U.S. Hi  story 
French  II  \ 
Chemistry  ) 
Arts  &  Aero\^ 
nautics        f  ^ 
Homemaking  \ 
Com.  Law  g  &.  • 
Salesmanship  ^ 
Geometry 


English 
Problems  of 

Democracy 
Physics 
Economics 
Aeronautics 
Pre-Ind.Arts 
Homemaking 
Typewriting 


English 
Practical 

Math. 
Civics 
General 

Science  yl 
Hom.emnking 


Ind..  Arte 
[English 
Practical 

Math. 
Ind.  Arts 
General 

Science 
Civics 


Hon- BT-D  king, 


English 
Business 

Training; 
Biology 
Komemaki  igv 
Vv'orld  ( 

Geogra-ihy^J 


j  £n-,lToh 
H  omsiaaking 
Civics^. 
General 

Science 
Practical 
Math. 


English 
General  & 

Practical 

Math. 
Biology 
Ind.  Arts 


English 
U.S. History 
Typewri  ting 
Stenogi'aphy} 
Homemaljin 


English  , 
U.S. Hi story 
Chemistry 
Arts  a 

ron'iiut  ic 
Com.  hif  i  .&N|Com.  ,  Law  -g 
Salesn.anship^lSalesmanshi 


English 
Homemaking 
French  I  \ 
General  &  I 

PracticalV  2 

Math, 
j   Biology  j 


Pi) 


English 
U.S. Hi  story 

Hom.emaking 
Chemistry ) 
French  11/ 
Geometry 


English 
Bookke  eping'" 
Offici: 

Prac  ide 
Sttiiog  raphy*^ 
Econon,  Ic! 
Homemaking 
Problj-ms  of 
Dfemc  cracy 
Typewr  itin| 


,  English 

..,     ".  ' 

Physics        N  I 

Pre -Ind.  Art  sr  j 

I  Problems  of  I  t 
I'  Democracy  j  3  j 
1  Aeronautics  ) 


English 

Homemaking 
Physics 
Eponomics  I 
French  III  I  2 
Problems  of j 
Democracy  J 


'    '  curk1cu:vum- 

Selection  of  curriculum  and  subjects  shall' be'  determined  'at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.     Changes  can  be  made  only  before  I^ctober  1.'    Changes,  in  curriculum  after 
the  beginningvof  the  second  year  are  usually  impossible. _    Changes  .must  be  approved 
by  the  parent' and  principal.  '  .  ,    ' ',     .  ,  ,,  . 

Students^ who  are  taking  the  College  PreparatoTy  Curriculum  should  make  their 
college  plans  early  and  know    what  they  ne^ed  in  order  to  enter  the  college  of  their 

choice  .  ,  :        '  r:  . 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Latin  III  &  IV  alternate, 
olid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  my  be  offered  when  they  are  needed  by  pupils 


■giing  to  college. 

Rfvitvj  Algebra  is 
Foreign  Language 
years  of  it  are  completed,  except  in  unusual  cases 


Ls'uaually  compieted  iri  one  semester  as  an  extra  subject. 
3S--1I0  credit  in  a  fortdgn  language. will  be  given  unless 


two 


COIviTJiRCiAL  / 
Typing--An  elective  course  in  typing  is  open  to  Seniors ,in  the  Colle/e  Course, 


Most  GO 


lie  ges  do  not  give  entrance  credit  for  this  subject 


Hygiene  and  Physical  Ed  ucation  en  t  equi^oc^   Toi   rxll  pupils  by  State  Law. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  oidr^^r  boy.";  ff  oi  i;T^ucr.ion  in  the  armed  forces 
soon  after  graduation,  the  amount  of  Physical  Education  for  this  group  has  been 
increased.    Unless  excused  by  a  doctor's  certificate  sach  pupil  will  be  required 
to  pass  Physical  Education  before  a  full  promotion  to  the  next  grade. 


Each  student  must  take  a  full  schedule  unless  especially  excused  by--the 
Principal  for  unusual  cause.     A  full  schedule  consists  of  4  subjects  per  year.  . 
Upon  completion  of  16  subjects  of  regular  work  as  outlined  in  the  courses  of... 
study,  a  student  will  be  given  a'diploma  of  graduation.  - 

Five  subjects  may  be  taken  upon  consent  of  parent  and  principal.     If  the 
student  shows  inability  to  successful!^  carry  five  sub jects , , the  extra  one  must 
be  dropped.    Pupils  doing  work  .of  H  onor  grade  with  little  effort  should  be"  '  , 

encouraged  to  graduate  with  more  than  16  units.  * 

Students  who  have  failed  one  subject  and  are  granted  a  conditional  promotion 
may  be  allowed  to  carry  five  subjects  the  following  year,  if  the  schedule  permits. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that  the  schedule  will  allow  the  making  up  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  failures,  and  since  one  failure  may  mean  inability  to  grad- 
uate at  the  regular  time,  students  should  early  begin  to  realize  the  importance  of 
putting  forth  their  best  efforts. 

Music  is  required  of  all  students  unless  excused  by  Principal,  and  music  teacher 


Deficiency  notices  warning  parents  of  poor  work  will  be  sent  in  advance  of  mark 
ing  periods.     Students  failing  in  two  or  r.ove  s^^b jects  at  mid-year  may  b'e  demoted. 

Make-up  work  will  be  issued  for  absence  from  recitation.     If  this  work  is  not 
made  up  after  a  reasonable  time  and.  the  student  has  no. valid  excuse  for  the  failure 
to  do  the  work,  it  shall  merit  0.     Students  c&ming  unprepared  to  class  shall  notify 
the  teacher  in  advance*. 


Students  must"  be  regular  and  punctual  in  atte  ndance.    The  State  Statutes  re- 
quire excuses  from*the  parent  or  guardian  for  e  very  instance  of  absence.,  tardiness 
or  dismissal."  Students  over  16  years  of  age  may  be  dropped  from  school  if  their 
attendance  or  deportment  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the  school. 


SCHEDULE 


PROMOTION 


ATTEKF 


AWCE 


I  wish  to  take  v.'ork  in  the 


Curriculum 


Subjects  1, 


3. 


4. 


SiF,ned; 


Student 


Parent  or  Guardian 


Letter  I 

BLOOMFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
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September  l6,  1946 


Office  of  Sopbrintbndbnt 
LLOYD  W.  MOULTON 
Bloomfibld,  Connecticut 


Miss  i.Iarcia  V/.  Zabriskie 
208  i'arinington  i^venue 
Hartford  5,  Conn. 

Dear  Miss  Zabriskie: 

The  Bloorafield  Board  of  ii^ducation  has  unanimously- 
approved  your  request  to  make  a  follow-up  study  of 
selected  classes  of  Bloomf ield  High  School  graduates 
and  drop-outs,  as  a  part  of  the  work  toward  your 
Master's  degree. 

The  members  of  the  Board  and  I  feel  that  such  a 
study  should  be  of  definite  value  to  our  school  in 
evaluating  its  past  achievements  and  in  planning  for 
the  future.    Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  my  office 
to  assist  in  working  out  your  plans. 


Cordially  yours, 


Superintendent  of  Schools 


i 


letter  II 


Marcli  5,  1947 

Dear  » 

I  am  making  a  stndy  of  all  graduates  anj^^^on- 
graduates  who  have  left  Bloomfield  High  School  ^^^^^n  the 
fears  1941— 1945.  to  find  out  whether  or  not  our  high  school 
is  giving  its  stidents  the  Mnd  of  training  they  need  most. 

I  have  decided  to  use  an  inquiry  similar  to  the 
one  enclosed  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  i^^J^^J^S*  t?^° 
is  where  YOU  can  help  me.    I'm  sending  this  ^^i^^,  f.^f^^^^ 
twenty-five  former  students  in  order  to  have  you  ^©IP/J.  , 
decide  what  changes,  if  any.  should  he  made  before  the  final 
one  goes  out. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough.  »  to  ^ill  ??\!^v 

enclosed  form  to  the  best  of  your  aTOTEy  and  mail  it  back 
to  me  in  the  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  within  the  next 
two  days,    omit  any  items  which  you  feel  you  cannot  answer, 
but  be  sure  to  complete  the  others.    Peel  free  to  suggest 
any  changes  in  the  form  that  you  would  like  to 
that  when  the  others  receive  the  final  one,  it  will  be  the 
best  we  can  possibly  make. 

Thank  you  for  whatever  help  you  can  give  me.  If 
you  would  like  to  talk  with  me  further  about  this.  I'm  sure 
?hat  we  could  arrange  a  convenient  time  at  the  high  school. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Miss  Marcia  Zabriskie 
English  Department 
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Letter  III 


Bloomfleld  High  School 
Bloomfleld,GonTieoticut 
March  31,  1947 


Dear 


The  information  and  the  suggestions  which  you  in- 


cluded on  that  trial  inquiry  form  recently  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful,  and  I'm  sure  that  they  will  prove  even 
more  valuable  as  soon  as  replies  from  the  others  come  in. 
I  personally  wish  to  convey  my  sincere  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  all  the  time  and  thought  which  you  gave. 

I  told  you  that  3ertain  changes  would  be  made  on 
the  final  form,  and  as  a-  result  of  your  suggestions,  it 
seemed  wise  to  include  the  question  which  appears  on  the 
bottom  of  this  letter.    Because  you  didn't  have  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  anything  on  this,  I  am  hoping  you 
will  want  to  now.    All  you  need  to  do  is  to  fill  out  the 
information  requested,  tear  it  off  on  the  dotted  line  and 
mail  it  on  to  me. 

In  the  event  you  would  like  to  see  the  final  form 
which  is  being  distributed  to  all  the  others  this  week,  just 
let  me  know,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  mail  you  a  copy. 


What  suggestions  can  you  give  for  the  improvement  of 
subjects  now  offered  in  the  high  school  ? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

name 


Sincerely  yours. 
Guidance  Department 


Subjects 


Suggestions  for  Improvement 


II 


letter  17 
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BLOOMFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL 
l^LOOMFIEIJ),  CONNECTICUT 


March 


,19^7 


Dear 


We  feel  sure  that  your  interest  and  loyalty  to  Bloomfield 
High  School  is  as  keen  as  ever,  even  though  ve  don't  see  ycu  as 
often.    The  enclosed  inquiry  is  proof  of  our  continued  interest 
in  you,  for  ve  are  seeking  information  ahout  you  since  you  left 
high  school,  and  at  the  same  time,  opinions  about  your  school 
program  as  you  remember  it. 

This  information  will  help  us  to  know  whether  we  have  been 
giving,  and  are  giving  now,  the  boys  and  girls  in  high  school 
the  kind  of  preparation  they  need  for  their  chosen  field  of  work 
outside  school.      It  will  also  let  us  know  how  the  high  school 
can  be  of  further  help  to  you  in  your  every-day  problems. 

Whatever  you  say  will  be  extremely  valuable  to  us  in  future 
planning,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  your  name  will  not  be  used  in 
making  group  rep-^rts  of  this  study. 

We  hope  that  you  will  see  this  as  a  privilege  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  make  Bloomfield  High  School  do  a  better  Job  of 
training  present  and  future  Bloomfield  youth,  • 

Just  fill  out  the  form  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  omit 
any  questions  which  you  feel  you  cannot  answer,  •  complete  all  the 
others,  then  place  the  inquiry  in  the  stamped,  self -addressed 
envelope  and  mail  it.    Won't  you  try  to  have  it  in  the  mail  by 


Sincerely  yours, 


Miss  N^rcia  Zabriskie 
Guidance  Department 


Letter  Y 


BLOOMPIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BLOOMPIELD.  001T1!IECTICUT 


mroh  1947 

Dear   , 


We  feel  sure  tliat  your  interest  and  loyalty  to 
Bloomfleld  High  School  is  as  keen  as  ever,  even  though  we 
don*t  see  you  so  often.     The  enclosed  inquiry  is  proof  of 
our  continued  interest  in  you,  for  we  are  seeking  information 
about  you  since  you  left  high  school,  and  at  the  same  time, 
opinions  about  your  school  program  as  you  remember  it. 

This  information  will  help  us  to  know  whether  we 
have  been  giving,  and  are  giving  now,  the  boys  and  girls  in 
high  school  the  kind  of  preparation  they  need  for  their 
chosen  field  of  work  outside  school.    It  will  also  let  us 
know  how  the  high  school  can  be  of  further  help  to  you  in 
your  everyday  problems. 

Whatever  you  say  will  be  extremely  valuable  to  us 
in  future  planning,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  your  name  will 
not  be  used  in  making  group  reports  of  this  study. 

We  hope  that  you  will  see  this  as  a  privilege  and 
an  opportunity  to  help  make  Bloomfield  High  School  do  a  better 
Job  of  training  present  and  future  Bloomfield  youth. 

Your  messenger  will  call  again  at  your  home  in  three 
days,  or  at  some  other  time  more  convenient  for  you  and  get 
your  completed  form  to  return  to  the  school.    Just  fill  out 
the  inquiry  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  omit  any  questions 
which  you  feel  you  cannot  answer,  complete  all  the  others, 
place  the  form  in  the  envelope  provided  and  seal.    We  hope 
you  will  have  it  ready  on   . 


Sincerely  yours. 


Kiss  MarclaZabriskie 
Guidance  Department 


\ 


i 
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Name 


Address 


INQUIRY  FORM 
sent  to 

GRADUATES  AM)  NON- GRADUATES 
of 

BLOOMFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BLOOMFIEID,  COMECTI  CUT 
from 
19^^1-19^5 


WANrED--Eact3  and  opinions 
from  loyal  rooters  of  the 
"orange  and  "blue":  Send 
such  Information  promptly 
to  B.  H.  SI 

REWARD --Better  Schools  for 
Bloomfield  Youth. 


Personal  Data 


Phone 


(last  rame  first] 

(city  or  town) 
Date 


Name  "before  marriage 


(street  address) 
Marital  status  :      Single         lurried       Present  Age 


(Check  one) 
How  long  after  high  school  did  you  marry? 


Within  1  yr. 


2  yrs. 


3  yrs.         k  yrs. 


INQUIRY 
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/ 


Directlona  ;     To  answer  most  of  the  auestions  "belcw,  simply  placp  a  check    Y    on  the 
line  of  your  choice.      To  answer  the  others,  uae  a  few  words  or  a  few  short  senten- 
ces.     Your  name  will  not  "be  used  in  iraking  reports  of  this  iniiuiry. 


I.     COHCEMING  YOOR  WOHC  EXPERIENCE: 


1,      How  much  time  elapaed  between  leaving  high  school,  or  college,  and 
your  first  full-time  Joh  ?  days    months  years 


Are  you  now  employed? 

a.  Yes 
...IIIZ'  "b.  lUll-time 

c.  Part-time 
" d.  No 


3,    Where  al-e  you  now  employed? 
a.    In  school 
b      In  the  armed  service 
c.    As  a  housewife 
 d.    Other  -  Where? 


k.      Please  list  in  order  all  the  full-time  Jobs  you  have  held  since  you  left 
high  school.    Include  service  in  the  armsd  forces,  but  do  not  include  jobs 
held  only  during  summer  vacations. 


Name  of  Firm 


Address       !    Occupational  Title 


Dates 


^fejor  Duties 


Example : 

G.  Fox  &  Co, 


l^in  St. 
Hartford 


Sales  clerk 


From: 

Jan. 19^1 
To: 

Oct. 19^ 2 


Selling  coats 


From: 
To: 


From: 


To: 


Fmm: 


To: 


From: 
To: 


From: 
To: 


5.      If  you  left  any  full-time  jobs,  would  you  be  willing  to  check  your  reason(s) 
below. 


Offered  a  better  job. 

f. 

Moved  with  family 

b. 

Disliked  the  type  of  work 

Marriage 

c. 

Needed  at  home 

h. 

Maternity 

d. 

General  economic  conditions 

i . 

Disliked  fellow  workers 

e. 

Discharged  from  service 

0. 

Laid  off 

k. 

Other  -  What? 

How  did 

you  secure  your  first  full-time 

job? 

a. 

Personal  application 

e . 

Employment  agency 

b. 

High  school  adviser 

f. 

Advertised  for  job 

c. 

Friends  and  relatives 

  g. 

Answered  newspaper  ad 

d. 

College  adviser 

h. 

Other  -  What? 

1 
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7.    Where  did  you  get  the  training  for  your  present  job? 

a.  In  school  b.  On  the  job  Elsewhere  -  Where? 


8.    Are  you  satisfied  vith  your  present  job? 

a.  Yes  Why? 

b.  No  Why  not? 

II.     CONCERNING  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  AN  OCCUPATION; 

1.    When  you  were  in  high  school,  what  life  work  did  you  hope  to  enter? 


2.     (a)    Have  you  made  a  definite  choice  of  an  occupation?       a.  Yes     b.  No 

(b)  If  so,  what  is  it? 

(c)  Why  have  you  selected  this  particular  occupation? 

(d)  When  did  you  cake  this  decision?  Before  high  school 
During  high  school  Later 

(e)  Where  have  you  received  help  in  planning  for  the  occupation  of 
your  choice? 

a.  Friends  e.  Guidance  director 

b.  Relatives  (other  than  parents)  f.  Parents 

c.  High  school  teachers  Reading 
  d.    Principal  of  high  school  h.  Other-  What? 

3,    At  the  present  time,  would  you  like  competent  help  in  future  planning? 
a.    Yes  b.  No 

III.     CONCERNING  YOUR  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE; 

1.    Do  you  think  the  course  you  took  in  high  school  was  the  best  for  you? 
a.    Yes  .    b.    No       Why  not? 


2.  Of  the  subjects  that  you  took  and  the  activities  in  which  you  participated 
In  high  school,  which  do  you  consider  have  been  of  most  and  of  least  value 
to  you  in  all  phases  of  your  daily  life? 


Greatest  Value  Least  Value 


Subjects 

Activities 

Subjects      1  Activities 

3*    What  subjects  not  offered  in  high  school  would  have  been  helpful  to  you  in 
preparation  for  your  chosen  occupation? 


k.    What  help,  other  than  subjects  offered,  could  high  school  have  given  you 
which  it  did  not  provide? 


5.    If  not  graduated,  why  did  you  leave  high  school? 
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6.      What  suggestions  can  you  give  for  the  improvement  of  subjects  now  offered  in 
the  high  school? 

Suh.lects  Suggestions  for  Improvement 

.    1.   _  1  

2. 

3.  


7.      What  schools  have  you  attended  since  leaving  high  school? 


Name  of  School 

Location 

Course  or  Subjects 

Time  Spent 

Eeasons  for  Leaving 

8.      What  do  you  consider  to  he  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  youth  of  high- 
school  age  in  Bloomfield? 


IV.     CONCEMING  POST  HIGH -SCHOOL  GUIDANCE: 

1*      Should  there  be  a  center  somewhere  in  Bloomfield  where  youth  who  have 
graduated  or  withdrawn  could  get  help  from  competent  sources  on 
educational,  vocational, and  personal -social  problems? 
a.    Yes  b.  No. 


2.      If  such  a  service  existed,  how  could  it  be  of  help  to  you  now? 


c 


c 


iBloomfield  To  Find  Out  If  Schools^"^^ 

I    Prepare  Graduates  For  Future  Jobs 

In  an  effort  to  determine  whether  the  training  offered  to  pupils 
at  Bloomfield  High  School  is  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  positions  they  secure  after  completing  their  education,  question- ^ 
naires  will  be  sent  this  week  to  graduates  and  others  who  attended  | 
the  school  during  the  years  1941-1945.  . 

The  program,  which  is  being  conducted  by  Miss  Marcia  W. 

Zabriskie  of  the  faculty,  also  will*  ■  — ■-  

endeavor  to  determine  how  well 
the  high  school  program  trains 
pupils  to  meet  everyday  problems 
outside  the  school.  Each  inquiry 
will  contain  questions  concerning 
the  recipient's  work  experience, 
bccupational  choice  and  educa- 
tional experience  while  at  i  the 
school.  A  large  number  of  the  in- 
quiries will  be  delivered  by  a  se- 
lected group  of  pupils  now  en- 
rolled at  the  high  school,  while 
others  will  be  contacted  by  mail. 
Persons  receiving  them  are  urgeti 
to  fill  them  out  and  return  fhemi 
to  the  high  school  as  promptly  as! 
possible.  '  i 

Miss  Zabriskie,  who  has  held 
the  position  of  dean  of  freshmen 
at  the  school  for  several  years, 
will  become  director  of  guidance 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year  in  September,  a  position  re- 
cently made  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Richard  P.  French,  who 
left  Bloomfield  to  enter  business 
in  New  Hampshire.  At  present 
Miss  Zabriskie  is  taking  courses 
at  Boston  University  for  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  the  study  of  guid- 
ance. 
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J^PScational  Guidance 


j  Bloomfield  High  School  graduates  of 
the  five-year  period,  1940-1945,  are  to 
be  asked  whether  their  high  school 
training  was  adequate  for  the  positions 
they  secured  upon  graduation  or  have 
held  since. 

That  is  a  highly  useful  approach  to 
the  vocational  guidance  problem— get 
the  facts  directly  from  those  who  know 
them  because  they  are  themselves  in- 
volved in  them. 

In  these  days  of  expensive  school 
costs,  especially  as  increased  by  teacher 
salary  demands,  there  is  cogent  reason 
for  asking  whether  the  schools  do  all 
they  can  in  preparing  their  graduates 
for  their  careers.  This  is  particularly 
,  pertinent  with  respect  to  those  who  go 
'out  to  earn  a  liveUhood  after  graduat- 
iing  from  high  school. 
!  Miss  Marcia  W.  Zabriskie,  who  has 
fbeen  dean  of  freshmen  at  the  Blooni" 
field  High  School  for  several  years  and 
who,  next  September,  will  become  di- 
rector of  guidance,  should  receive  in- 
formation from  her  extensive  question- 
naire plan  that  will  be  of  great  help  to 
her,  the  faculty,  school,  and  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Similar  surveys  have  been  made  in 
other  communities  but  conditions  con- 
tinually change  in  employment  and  it 
is  pertinent  for  educators  to  keep  alert 
to  the  need  of  keeping  the  school  cur- 
riculum fully  abreast  of  these  condi- 
tions. 

Of  course,  the  answers  will  require 
some  careful  appraising.  Unhappy  ex- 
periences in  employment  may  be  un- 
fairly blamed  on  inadequate  training 
in  high  school.  That  projects  the  prob- 
lem which  confronts  schools  every  day 
in  the  week — is  a  student's  failure  while 
still  in  school  his  fault  or  that  of  the 
school,  or  both? 

Miss  Zabriskie's  eventual  summariza- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  information 
ascertain  to  be  interesting  and  should 
be  useful. 


ll 
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High  School  I 
Gets  Replies 
To  Inquiries 

Answers  Received 
From  170  Graduates 
On  Needs  of  Courses 

Bloomfield 

Of  239  questionnaires  sent  out 
to  graduates  of  Bloomfield  High 
School  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  courses  offered  by 
the  school  are  adequate  to  meet 
jthe  needs  of  pupils  preparing  for 
'various  carers,  170  have  been  re- 
i  turned  to  date,  it  was  reported 
!  Thursday.  It  is  hoped  that  final 
returns  will  be  completed  by  April 
25,  when  the  answers  will  be  stu- 
died and  a  complete  report  of  the 
findings  filed  by  Miss  Marcia  W. 
Zabriskie  of  the  faculty,  who  is 
making  the  survey. 

The  number  of  replies  received 
to  date  represents  about  58  per 
cent  of  the  total  sent  out  to  all 
graduates  of  the  past  five  years. 
From  the  class  of  1941,  returns  to- 
tal .54  per  cent;  1942,  60  per  cent; 
1943,  55  per  cent;  1944,  53  per 
cent;  and  1945,  69  per  cent.  It  is 
hoped  that  at  least  80  per  cent  ol 
the  graduates  canvassed  will  sub- 
mit reports. 


i 
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SAMPLE  FOLLOW-UP  CARD  SENT  TO  THIRTY-POUR  GRADUATES 
WHO  HAD  irOT  RETUR-ITED  IFQUIRIES  BY  APRIL  21  THROUGH  THE  MAIL 


CARD  I 

Bloomfield  High  School 
Bloomfleld.Connectic-at 
April  21,  1947 


Dear   , 

The  Class  of           has  been  responding  well  to  the 

Inquiry  sent  out  recently,  "but  we  haven't  heard  from  yon. 
We  know,  though,  that  you  will  want  to  contribute  your 
share  In  getting  this  Information  back  to  the  school. 

It  lsn*t  too  late  now  to  send  It  In. 

If  you  have  lost  the  form  or  mislaid  It,  I  would 
be  glad  to  send  you  another. 

May  we  count  on  your  co-operation  ? 


Sincerely, 


r 


Letter  YI 


Bloomfield  High  School 
Bloomf leld,Conneotiout 
May  5,  1947 


Dear   , 

YoTi  know,  the  34  inquiry  forms  which  I  have  re- 
ceived recently  from  former  pupils  of  B.H.S,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  before  graduation  have  given  us  some 
valuable  infonnation.    However,  in  a  recent  checking  I 
notice  that  I  don't  have  yours. 


Because  I  know  that  you,  too,  have  equally  valuable 


opinions  which  would  help  us  Judge  the  worth  of  certain  high- 
school  experiences  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mail  you 
another  form  and  a  stamped  envelope  for  your  convenience  in 
mailing  it  back  to  me. 


I'm  quite  certain  that  you  will  get  this  into  the 


mail  right  away. 


Sincerely, 


Guidance  Department 


Letter  VII 


Bloomfleld  High  School 
Bloomf ield , Connecticut 
mj  5,  1947 


Dear   , 

In  order  to  realize  100^  returns  on  the  inquiries 

sent  out  recently,    more  responses  are  needed  from  your 

class  I    Yours  is  one  of  the    we  need. 

In  the  event  you  preferred  to  send  yours  hy  mail, 
I  have  enclosed  another  form  and  a  stamped  envelope  for  your 
convenience  in  returning  it.    I  know  you  will  want  to  do  your 
part  in  helping  your  class  reach  the  lOOfo  goal. 

Won't  you  try  to  fill  it  out  and  send  it  back  today. 


Sincerely, 
Gruidance  Department 
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Letter  YIII 

Bloomfleld  High  School 
Bloomf ield , Connec ti  cut 
May  9,  1947 

Dear   ,  i 

Ifo  donht  you  have  mislaid  the  inquiry  sent  to  you 
recently,  so  I  have  enclosed  another  along  with  a  stamped 
envelope  for  your  convenience  in  returning  it. 

You  know,  there  are  only    more  members  of  your 

class  to  hear  from  and  our  goal  is  100%. 

One  of  the  greatest  personal  satisfactions  in  life 
is  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  you  have  helped  others. 
All  the  information  which  you  send  in  will  mean  much  to  many. 


Sincerely, 
Guidance  Department 
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High  School  ] 
Survey  Gets 
Good  Results  i 

Majority  of  Graduates 
Answer  Questions  on 
Value  of  Education 

Bloomfield 


The  survey  conducted  among 
graduates  of  Bloomfield  High 
School  for  the  five  year  period 
from  1941-45,  relative  to  the  value 
of  their  secondary  school  courses, 
has  brought  replies  from  81.4  per 
cent  of  the  class  members,  it  was 
announced  Sunday  by  Miss  Marcia 
W.  Zabriskie,  head  of  the  school's 
Guidance  Department,  who  con- 
ducted the  survey. 

Non-graduates  of  the  same 
yeaiTS,  who  also  were  canvassed, 
replied  in  large  numbers,  with 
60.91  per  cent  of  the  total  group 
returning  their  questionnaires.  Al- 
together, Miss  Zabriskie  reported. 
329  inquiries  were  sent  out,  and 
250  had  been  received  back  Satur- 
day, the  closing  date  of  the  survey, 
making  a  combined  avei-age  of . 
75.98  per  cent  who  replied. 

The  class  of  1945,  she  said,  had 
100  per  cent  replies  from  the 
graduating  group  and  69.56  per 
cent  from  the  non-graduates; 
1944,  a  total  of  78.43  per  cent  from 
graduates  and  40  per  cent  fromj 
non-graduates;  1943,  73.17  per 
cent  from  graduates,  65  per  cent 
from  non-graduates;  1942,  82.22 
per  cent  fi-om  graduates  and 
66.66  per  cent  from  non-graduates. 

A  report  on  the  data  received, 
Miss  Zabriskie  said,  will  be  com- 
piled and  filed  with  the  Bloomfield 
Board  of  Education  sometime 
during  Julj-. 
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Alumni  Responds 
81  Percent  to  Quiz 

Bloomfield 

A  report  on  data  received  in 
the  survey  conducted  among  grad- 
uates of  Bloomfield  High  School 
for  the  five-year  period  from  1941- 
45  relative  to  the  value  of  their 
secondary  school  courses  will  be 
compiled  and  filed  with  the  Board 
of  Education  sometime  during 
July.  Miss  Marcla  W.  Zabriskie. 
head  of  the  school's  guidance  de- 
partment. wh«  conducted  the  sur- 
vey, announces. 

Some  81.4  per  cent  of  the  class 
members  to  whom  the  question- 
naire was  submitted  have  replied. 
Saturday  was  the  closing  date  of 
the  survey.  Non-graduates  of  the 
same  years,  who  also  were  can- 
vassed, submitted  replies,  with 
60.91  per  cent  of  the  total  group 
returning  their  questionnaires.  Of 
329  inquiries  sent  out.  250  were 
returned  to  the  school. 

The  class  of  1945  furnished  100 
per  cent  replies  from  the  gradu- 
ating group  and  69.56  per  cent 
from  the  non-graduates;  1944,  a 
total  of  78.43  per  cent  from  grad- 
uates and  40  per  cent  from  non- 
graduates:  1943,  73.17  per  cent 
from  graduates,  65  per  cent  from 
non-graduates;  1942.  82.22  per 
cent  from  graduates  and  66.66  per 
cent  from  non-graduates. 


